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AN  ALLEGORY  IN    NUMBERS. 

In  the  year  i8 — ,  two  artillery  officers,  after  finishing  their  even- 
ing game  of  chess  in  the  cafe  which  they  frequented,  fell  into  a 
dispute  over  the  following  problem  : 

In  how  many  ways  may  eight  queens  be  -placed  on  a  common 
chessboard  of  sixty-four  squares  so  that  no  07te  of  the  queens  can  be 
taken  by  any  of  the  others?  or,  in  other  words,  so  that  no  two 
queens  shall  in  any  case  occupy  the  saine  diagonal  or  the  same  line 
parallel  to  the  edges  of  the  board? 

Having  found  several  solutions,  and  perceiving  that  the  problem 
was  not  one  to  be  easily  disposed  of,  they  adjourned  its  discussion 
for  one  month.  At  the  end  of  this  time  they  were  to  meet  at  the 
same  place,  and  compare  the  number  of  solutions  each  had  found. 
It  need  hardly  be  added  that  he  who  brought  the  fewer  was  to  pay 
for  the  dinner. 

One  of  these  gentlemen  was  a  practical  man,  ready  for  emer- 
gencies, shrewd  of  device  and  abounding  in  resources,  and  illus- 
trated well  the  order  of  his  mind  by  the  manner  in  which  he  went 
about  his  task.  Seated  before  the  board,  he  soon  found  one  solu- 
tion. To  record  this  solution  he  adopted  the  following  notation  : 
The  board  is  composed  of  sixty-four  squares  arranged  in  horizon- 
tal rows  of  eight,  which  rows  he  numbered  from  i  to  8,  the  first 
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row  being  the  lowest,  i.e.^  the  row  nearest  the  observer.  The 
board  may  also  be  considered  as  composed  of  eight  vertical  col- 
umns of  eight  squares  each,  and  these  columns  he  numbered  from 
left  to  right.  Now,  to  designate  the  positions  of  the  eight  queens 
which  constitute  any  one  solution,  he  saw  that  it  was  only  neces- 
sary to  mention  the  row  in  which  each  queen  is  found,  provided 
the  columns  were  taken  in  an  invariable  order  from  left  to  right. 
Thus,  the  number 

15863724 

will  indicate  one  solution,  the  queen  in  the  first  column  standing 
on  the  first  square,  that  in  the  second  column  on  the  fifth  square, 
that  in  the  third  column  on  the  eighth  square,  and  so  on.  Briefly, 
the  -place  of  each  figure  tells  the  column,  while  the  figure  itself 
indicates  the  row. 

Our  officer  now  gave  the  board  a  quarter  turn  to  the  left  (coun- 
ter-clock-wise), and  clearly  obtained  a  second  solution,  since  the 
queens  had  not  been  disturbed.  This  solution  will,  on  trial,  be 
found  to  be 

36428571 

Two  more  quarter  turns  gave  in  succession  two  new  solutions, 

namely, — 

57263148 
and 

82417536 

It  now  occurred  to  our  quick-witted  friend  to  hold  a  mirror 
behind  the  board,  so  as  to  observe  each  of  the  above  arrangements 
by  reflection.     He  thus  obtained  four  new  solutions,  viz.,  in  order, 

42736851 
17582463 
84136275 
63571428 

He  thus  obtained  eight  soUitions  without  moving  the  pieces.  Evi- 
dently, also,  if  he  should   succeed   by  trial   in  finding  a  ninth  not 
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comprised  among  the  above  eight,  he  would  have  eight  more,  or 
sixteen  in  all,  and  so  on. 

To  avoid  the  necessity  of  turning  the  board  and  using  the  mir- 
ror, he  now  examined  the  above  group  of  eight  solutions,  with  a 
view  to  the  discovery  of  some  way  to  derive  one  from  the  other 
directly  by  inspection  of  the  figures.  The  first,  or  key-solution, 
having  been  found  by  trial,  he  observed  that  the  second  is  obtained 
therefrom  by  writing  in  order  the  numbers  of  the  -places  which  the 
natural  numbers  from  8  to  i  occupy  in  it.  Thus,  in  the  first  solu- 
tion, 8  is  in  the  third  place,  and  3  is  the  first  figure  of  the  second 
solution  ;  7  is  in  the  sixth  place,  hence  6  is  the  second  figure  ;  6  is 
in  the  fourth  place,  hence  4  is  the  next  figure,  etc.  The  third  and 
fourth  solutions  are  derived  from  the  first  and  second  by  subtract- 
ing their  figures  in  reverse  order  from  9.  Since  the  last  four  solu- 
tions are  obtained  by  reflection,  they  will  evidently  be  found  by 
writing  the  first  four  in  reverse  order.     Thus,  given  the  solution 

68241753 

differing  from  any  one  of  the  eight  above,  the  remaining  seven 
may  be  written  out  at  once,  and  are 

26174835 
64285713 
46152837 
35714286 
53847162 
31758246 
73825164 

A  solution  not  comprised  among  the  foregoing  sixteen  leads  to 
eight  more,  or  twenty-four  in  all;  but  the  labor  of  finding  a  new 
solution  by  trial  evidently  increases  very  rapidly.  While  pursuing 
this  course,  our  friend  found  that  not  every  solution  would  lead  to 
seven  additional  ones.     Such  a  solution  is 

46827135 
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from  which  we  obtain  the  second  as  already  described,  viz., — 

35281746 

But  in  both  of  these  the  sum  of  the  figures  in  direct  and  inverse 
order  gives  99999999  ;  when,  therefore,  we  proceed  to  obtain  the 
third  and  fourth  arrangements  by  subtracting  the  figures  in  reverse 
order  from  9,  we  obtain  the  same  cases  over  again.  By  reflection, 
however,  we  have 

53172864 

64718253 

It  thus  appeared,  that  for  certain  solutions,  namely,  those  in 
which  the  sums  of  the  figures  in  direct  and  inverse  order  give 
99999999,  there  are  but  three  instead  of  seven  derived  cases. 

Brilliant  as  was  the  course  followed  by  this  ingenious  discoverer, 
it  rested  on  t]ie  always  difficult  and  uncertain  method  of  trial,  or, 
rather,  it  was  destitute  of  all  method  whatever.  Moreover,  its  dif- 
ficulties increased  with  success.  We  are  not  surprised,  therefore, 
to  find  that  it  brought  its  originator  to  the  dinner-table  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  month  with  an  unfinished  problem. 

Let  us  now  follow  the  fortunes  of  his  companion  in  arms.  This 
gentleman  possessed  a  mind  of  a  different  order.  Less  quick  of 
perception,  but  broader  of  grasp  and  more  given  to  logical  pro- 
cesses, he  fell  back  upon  analysis.  If  his  friend  was  a  fit  leader 
of  a  forlorn  hope,  he,  on  the  other  hand,  was  fitter  to  conduct  a 
siege.     Let  his  procedure  bear  witness. 

The  move  of  the  queen,  said  our  logical  friend,  is  compounded 
of  the  moves  of  the  castle  and  the  bishop  ;  that  is,  it  is  a  move 
along  a  row  or  column,  or  along  a  diagonal.  As  a  preliminary  to 
the  more  general  problem  of  the  queens,  let  us,  then,  first  settle 
the  problem  of  the  castles.  In  how  many  ways  may  eight  castles 
be  placed  upon  the  board  so  that  no  one  may  be  taken  by  any 
other?  Having  adopted  the  same  method  of  recording  a  solution, 
a  little  consideration  disclosed  the  fact  that  no  figure  could  be 
repeated  in  any  combination  representing  a  solution.  Thus,  in 
25632781  two  castles   wfjuld   be   in   line,  namely,  those   in  the  first 
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and  fifth  columns — which  is  contrary  to  the  conditions.  Hence  all 
solutions  will  be  obtained  by  taking  all  the  possible  permutations 
of  the  natural  numbers  from  i  to  8.  The  number  of  such  permu- 
tations our  officer  knew,  from  the  remnant  of  algebra  which  had 
escaped  oblivion,  to  be  the  continued  product  of  these  numbers,  or 
40,320,  which  is  therefore  the  number  of  solutions  of  the  problem 
of  the  eight  castles.  Now,  if  we  add  the  move  of  the  bishop  to 
that  of  the  castle,  obtaining  thus  the  move  of  the  queen,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  some  of  the  above  solutions  must  be  abandoned;  namely, 
all  in  which  any  diagonal  is  occupied  by  more  than  one  queen. 
Supposing,  then,  the  40,320  permutations  of  the  first  eight  num- 
bers to  be  written  out  (heavens,  what  a  task  !)  by  the  notation 
already  described,  is  there  any  method  by  which  we  can  tell 
which  ones  are  to  be  discarded?  For  example,  37561428  is  one 
of  these  permutations  of  the  first  eight  numbers.  How  can  we 
tell  whether  it  is  to  be  discarded  or  not,  without  actual  trial?  Ar- 
ranging the  queens  as  indicated  by  this  set  of  figures,  it  was  seen 
that  5  could  take  6,  and  7  could  take  2  ;  and  that,  in  each  of  these 
cases,  the  difference  between  these  figures  was  also  the  difference 
of  the  numbers  of  the//^<:^5  they  occupy.  Thus  the  difl^erence  be- 
tween 5  and  6  is  I,  but  5  and  6  are  in  the  third  and  fourth  places, 
and  the  difference  between  3  and  4  is  also  i  ;  so,  too,  the  diflfer- 
ence  between  7  and  2  is  5,  but  7  and  2  are  in  the  second  and 
seventh  places,  and  the  difference  between  7  and  2  is  also  5.  Thus, 
observed  our  friend  thoughtfully,  thinking  of  the  short  month  be- 
fore him,  if  I  write  out  all  the  permutations  of  the  first  eight  num- 
bers and  examine  every  -pair  of  figures  in  each  of  these  permuta- 
tions, rejecting  every  permutation  in  which  the  difiference  between 
the  figures  of  any  pair  is  also  the  difference  of  the  figures  indicat- 
ing the  places  they  occupy,  the  remaining  permutations  will  con- 
stitute all  the  solutions. 

In  view  of  the  enormous  labor  involved  in  this  process,  it  may  be 
imagined  that  its  inventor  carried  with  him  to  dinner  a  sum  at 
least  sufficient  to  meet  the  claims  of  the  landlord.  Indeed,  his  task 
was  an  appalling  one.  In  the  first  place,  he  had  to  write  out  the 
40,320  permutations ;  and  while  algebra  gave  him  their  number,  it 
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did  not  tell  him  how  to  write  them  out.  In  the  second  place,  he 
had  to  examine  every  permutation  twenty-eight  times,  since  each 
permutation  contains  that  number  of  pairs  of  figures.  But  in  com- 
paring the  two  methods  of  the  competitors,  let  us  remember  that 
the  first  had  no  method,  properly  speaking,  while  the  second  had 
one, — one,  moreover,  which  was  certain  to  yield  a  complete  solu- 
tion, if  time  and  patience  lasted!  for  its  cumbersomeness  was  as 
fatal  to  success  as  the  lack  of  all  method  whatever.  Let  us  also 
congratulate  the  man  of  logic  in  his  reduction  of  the  move  of  the 
queen  to  that  of  the  castle  plus  that  of  the  bishop.  For  had  he 
begun  with  that  of  the  bishop,  adding  thereto  that  of  the  castle,  he 
would  have  found  the  problem  of  the  8  bishops  far  less  simple  than 
that  of  the  8  castles, — as  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  not  only 
eight,  but  fourteen,  bishops  may  be  arranged  on  the  board  without 
any  one  being  subject  to  capture  : — thus,  place  8  bishops  on  the 
squares  of  the  first  column,  and  6  on  those  of  the  eighth  column, 
leaving  the  end  squares  vacant. 

History  does  not  record  the  expressions  of  mutual  admiration 
with  which  each  greeted  the  account  of  the  other.  But  the  dinner 
was  long,  and  the  bill  longer.  This  much,  however,  is  on  file  :  it 
was  agreed  to  refer  the  problem  to  a  more  competent  person — a 
mathematician  of  the  first  water.  If  the  metaphor  is  mixed,  lay  it 
to  the  Chanibertin. 

It  is  impossible  to  institute  a  comparison  between  this  mathema- 
tician and  his  appellants  of  the  artillery.  Nothing  is  known  of  the 
relative  weights  of  their  brains,  nothing  of  the  structure  of  these 
organs.  But  the  mathematician  possessed  one  thing  which  ren- 
dered him  the  superior  of  either  officer — an  organ  of  expression,  to 
wit,  the  notation  of  the  Theory  of  Determinants.  With  this  supe- 
rior equipment  alone,  although  possibly  deficient  in  brilliancy  or 
logical  insight,  in  a  space  of  time  so  brief  that  his  correspondents 
were  inchned  to  suspect  magic,  the  mathematician  replied  that 
th(!re  were  ninety-two  solutions,  which  he  took  pleasure  in  enclos- 
ing. 

For  tl)(;  curious  we  append  the  eleven  key-solutions,  each  of 
which  affords  seven  additional  ones  derived  as  already  explained. 
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15863724 
16837425 
24683175 
25713864 
25741863 
26174835 
26831475 
27368514 
27581463 
35841726 
36258174 

or  eighty-eight   solutions  in   all.      These,    with  the  three    found 
from  the  singular  solution  already  mentioned, 

46827135 

constitute  the  ninety -two  solutions  of  the  problem. 
L'envoi.     Life  is  short,  but  Art  is  longer. 

A.  S.  Hardy. 


SONNET. 

On  that  sweet  morn  when  we  stood  face  to  face, 

And  I  looked  deep  into  those  lustrous  eyes, 

My  heart  bowed  low.     For  all  the  light  that  lies 
In  thine  own  queenly  purity  and  grace 
Shone  forth.     And  then  I  cried  in  doubt,  "  The  trace 

Of  low  thoughts  in  my  life  thou  wilt  despise. 

I  am  unworthy."   'But  with  slow  surprise, 
As  one  would  wake  from  dreams  to  find  the  place 

Around  him  glorified,  I  heard  the  voice, 
That  very  voice  which  thrilled  me  through  and  through 

But  yesterday,  saying  again,  "  My  choice, 
For  life  or  death,  forever  is  in  you." 

And  I  am  counted  worthy  to  rejoice 
In  such  a  love  !     O  heart,  can  it  be  true  } 

William  D.  Baker. 
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THE  TROUBADOURS  OF  PROVENCE. 

In  the  hands  of  the  monkish  scholastics  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
metrical  rhythm  of  Latin  poetry  had  become  changed  into  move- 
ments depending  on  the  rhetorical  accent;  the  element  of  rhyme, 
rarely  used  in  classical  Latin,  was  a  marked  feature ;  the  ro- 
mance languages,  while  affected  by  these  changes,  had  become 
softened  into  most  graceful  dialects.  Under  such  conditions  arose 
that  incomparable  class  of  singers  whose  glory  sheds  a  bright 
beam  of  light  from  the  obscurity  of  the  world's  darkest  period. 
In  the  poems  of  the  Troubadours  of  Provence  the  songs  of  a  gay 
and  passionate  people  found  their  culmination.  To  prove  the  high 
state  of  popular  taste  and  education,  it  may  be  stated  truthfully 
that  the  first  Troubadour  whose  works  are  preserved,  although  he 
flourished  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  shows  as  much 
polish  of  style  and  finish  of  metre  as  the  last,  who  died  two  hun- 
dred years  later. 

In  all  probability  this  poetry  arose  to  its  high  character  through 
the  love  of  the  people  for  entertainment  by  wandering  musicians 
and  story-tellers.  For  although  the  Troubadours  themselves  rarely 
travelled  about  the  country,  an  inferior  class  called  joglars  did 
earn  their  living  by  singing  and  performing  tricks.  The  joglars 
were  sometimes  poets,  and  we  hear  that  some  of  the  Troubadours 
were  excellent  performers.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  joglars  were 
looked  down  upon  as  worthy  only  to  give  a  proper  rendering  to 
their  superior's  song.  The  Troubadours,  indeed,  often  sought  ad- 
mittance to  the  households  of  noblemen,  where  they  spent  their 
time  in  making  themselves  agreeable  to  the  ladies.  In  fact,  a 
large  number  of  the  poems  preserved  to  us  are  dedicated  to  the 
noble  ladies  whose  favor  they  sought  to  gain.  And  the  unfortunate 
husband  whose  interests  happened  to  conflict  with  the  happiness  of 
one  of  these  knights  of  the  lyre  met  with  little  popular  sympathy. 
The  poetry  of  such  a  class,  living  only  for  enjoyment,  is  naturally 
of  tlie  most  intensely  subjective  character.  Their  themes  are  the 
individual  passions  of  the  writers.  Descriptions  of  landscapes, 
common  to  our  colder  Northern  blood,  are  rarely  met  with.     They 
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treat  of  humanity — fiery,  passionate  humanity;  yet  their  fierce 
flame  seems  to  burn  out  and  purify  their  hearts  and  motives,  and 
to  make  the  crystal  depths  of  their  verse  clear  and  sparkling. 

Probably  no  people  were  ever  more  susceptible  to  the  beauties 
of  metre  and  rhyme  than  the  Provengals  of  that  time.  The  pre- 
served forms  of  the  old  Latin  conjugations  and  declensions  gave 
them  a  large  number  of  words  with  similar  endings.  And  the 
change  of  the  metrical  sway  of  classical  poetry  into  light,  tripping 
measures  depending  on  accent,  affords  particular  pleasure  to  a 
people  so  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  dance. 

A  great  evidence  of  a  Troubadour's  skill  was  the  manner  in  which 
he  interweaved  difficult  rhymes  and  rare  words.  Indeed,  so  intri- 
cate were  the  lines,  and  so  faint  and  widely  separated  some  of  the 
rhymes,  that  they  would  hardly  be  noticed  by  our  duller  ears. 
For  example,  a  common  form  of  stanza  was  one  that  contained  no 
rhyme  within  itself,  but  which  had  each  line  rhyming  with  the 
corresponding  lines  of  all  the  other  stanzas  of  the  poem.  This 
would  seem  to  us  little  better  than  blank  verse. 

The  styles  of  poetry  preserved  to  us  are  various.  Epics  were 
produced  in  the  early  days.  Traces  of  pastoral  songs  are  also 
found.  The  Balada^  or  dancing  song,  is  a  good  example  of 
movement,  pure  and  simple.  But  the  great  majority  of  poems  are 
lyrical.  Of  this  class  there  are  many  artificial  varieties.  The 
Alhanade  and  Serenade^  supposed  to  be  sung  by  lovers  at  morn- 
ing and  evening  respectively,  were  so  called  from  the  frequent 
repetition  in  a  refrain  at  the  end  of  each  stanza  of  the  word  alba^ 
morning,  or  ser^  evening.  The  following,  from  an  anonymous 
poet,  is  particularly  sweet : 

ALBA. 

Beneath  a  hawthorn  on  a  blooming  lawn, 
A  lady  to  her  side  her  friend  had  drawn, 
Until  the  watcher  saw  the  early  dawn. 

Ah  God,  ah  God,  the  dawn !  it  comes  so  soon. 

O  that  the  sheltering  night  would  never  flee, 
O  that  my  friend  would  never  part  from  me. 
And  never  might  the  watch  the  dawning  see. 
Ah  God,  ah  God,  the  dawn !  it  comes  so  soon. 
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I  drink  the  air  that  softly  blows  my  way  • 

From  my  true  friend,  so  blithe,  so  fair,  so  gay, 
And  with  his  fragrant  breath  my  thirst  allay. 
Ah  God,  ah  God,  the  dawn !  it  comes  so  soon. 

In  the  last  stanza  the  watch,  who  guards  the  couple  from  intrusion, 
throws  in  a  remark  in  praise  of  the  lady  : 

The  lady  is  of  fair  and  gentle  kind. 
And  many  a  heart  her  beauty  has  entwined, 
But  to  one  friend  is  aye  her  heart  inclined. 
Ah  God,  ah  God,  the  dawn !  it  comes  so  soon. 

The  place  occupied  by  our  forefathers  in  long  and  windy  de- 
bates was  filled  by  tcnsos^  in  which  one  poet  proposed  some  subject 
for  debate,  and  challenged  another  to  choose  the  side  which  he 
preferred  to  discuss.  The  affirmative  and  negative  were  carried 
on  in  stanzas  of  equal  length,  the  same  rhymes  being  used  by 
both  poets.  Often  a  third  party  was  called  upon  to  decide  the 
contest. 

But  by  far  the  largest  division  is  that  of  songs,  which  were 
called  sirventes  when  they  treated  of  popular  topics,  and  canzos 
when  addressed  by  the  author  to  his  lady-love.  The  latter  form 
the  bulk  of  Provencal  poetry.  In  them  the  Troubadours  took  the 
most  pride.  Here,  too,  the  exquisite  finish  of  the  stanza  is  most 
apparent. 

We  should  expect  from  the  nature  of  the  chivalry  of  the  time 
tliat  the  character  of  woman  would  be  highly  idealized  ;  and  such 
is  the  fact.  Sometimes  we  are  inclined  to  think  they  carried  this 
idealism  too  far,  and  settled  too  much  into  fixed  forms  and  hack- 
neyed phrases.  But  we  must  remember  their  disadvantages.  The 
classics  were  above  their  ken.  The  songs  of  the  common  people 
were  rude  and  unfinished  :  their  very  language  had  to  be  formed 
out  of  a  vulgar  dialect.  Yet,  with  all  these  drawbacks,  they  have 
left  a  poetical  literature  that  ranks  among  the  first.  To  be  sure, 
the  language  is  an  obstacle  to  all  but  specialists.  Good  transla- 
tions are  much  needed. 

The  influence  of  the  Troubadours  upon  poetry  has  been  very 
great.     ''J'he   German    Minnesingers,   the   French  Trouveres,   the 
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Scottish  Bards,  all  received  inspiration  from  them.  And  they 
have  the  charm  of  innovation,  of  being  the  first  to  shed  the  light 
of  culture  among  the  barbarous  nations  of  the  Middle  Ages.  What 
can  express  their  peculiar  charm  better  than  this  stanza  from 
Keats's  '*  Ode  to  a  Nightingale  "? 

"  O  for  a  draught  of  vintage  that  hath  been 
Cool'd  a  long  age  in  the  deep  delved  Earth, 
Tasting  of  Flora  and  the  country  green, 

Dance  and  Proven9al  song,  and  sunburnt  mirth  !  " 

But  Papal  persecution  sought  out  even  beautiful  Provence.  It 
had  long  been  noted  for  the  peculiar  aptitude  of  its  people  for  free 
thought  and  heresy.  Down  upon  it  swept  the  white-hooded,  black- 
robed  vultures  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  songs  of  the  Troubadours 
were  hushed  forever. 

C.  F.  Robinson, 


S.  KATHARINE, 

A  MONK'S  LAY. 


Ay  from  my  rest  above  the  Midian  plain. 

And  from  scathed  Sinai  where  my  limbs  are  lain, 

Of  angels  cherished,  cometh  my  refrain. 

Ay  do  the  strong-horned  herds  of  Jethro  feed 
Amid  these  alien  vales,  an  alien  breed 
Of  pagan  herders  pays  my  song  no  heed. 

Deep  in  Elysian  sleep,  in  this  high  mount 
Wherefrom  in  thunder  burst  the  four-fold  fount 
That  watereth  Eden,  days  nor  years  I  count. 

As  in  a  dream  nor  feigned  grief  nor  woe 

Doth  touch  but  with  dim,  painless  pain  the  flow 

Of  that  deep  pulse  of  life  that  sleep  doth  know, 

E'en  so  before  the  unweary  bliss  of  eyes, 

The  happy-making  sight  that  see,  arise 

The  ghosts  of  men,  world-weary,  wrathful-wise. 
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These  words  of  peace  hear  ye  from  forth  my  throne,- 
My  throne  of  rule  all  fair,  nor  that  alone, 
But  more  a  source  of  help,  need  not  outgrown. 

Of  royal  race  and  saintly  strain  I  came  ; 
The  wise  Egyptians  high  did  raise  my  name  ; 
Nor  any  gift  did  lack,  did  know  no  blame. 

In  pride  I  did  all  mortal  men  despise, 
Nor  yet,  a  slave,  would  toil  in  wifely  guise, 
And,  human,  did  reject  all  human  ties. 

Angelic  Spouse  I  would ;  cherubic  state 

I  longed  for ;  sheer  the  Abysm  to  penetrate 

My  soul  did  strive ;  my  creature's  place  did  hate. 

Eternal  Love,  down  from  the  Heavenly  Place, 
My  sin  to  blast  with  excess  of  His  grace, 
Lo !  came,  and  I  beheld  Him  face  to  face, — 

Nor  holy  Seraph,  but  a  Child  only 

That  on  fair  Maiden  Mother's  breast  did  lie. 

With  human  love  I  loved  Him  like  to  die. 

All  sorrowing  men  I  love  for  His  dear  sake. 
For  that  our  sorry  frame  my  Spouse  did  take. 
For  that  His  holy  Body  they  do  make. 

The  breaking  wheel  my  marriage-couch  they  made, 
With  beads  of  blood  and  death-sweat  all  besprayed, 
No  marriage-lay  my  fainting  sense  upstayed. 

But  high  above  the  coursing  stars  and  years. 
His  angel  legions  by,  my  Spouse  appears, 
Chanting  a  song  unheard  of  mortal  ears. 

Deep  peace  and  holy  doth  my  brow  encrown. 

An  amber  light  of  peace  my  heart  doth  drown, — 

Deep  peace,  sweet  peace,  raining  from  high  Heaven  down. 

Hear  this  my  song,  ye  pilgrims  at  my  shrine ; 
And  lift  for  me  the  Sacrifice  Divine, 
(Jf  which  the  life  of  Saints  is  but  a  sign. 

D.  L.  Lawj'cnce. 
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It  is  difficult  to  find  a  brief  and  universally  accepted  definition  of 
anything,  from  a  cooking-stove  to  a  comet.  And  some  things,  as 
love,  wit,  humor,  genius,  literature,  have  never  been  satisfactorily 
and  finally  defined,  although  many  of  our  brightest  minds  have 
undertaken  the  task.  After  wasting  a  precious  morning  of  this 
brief  life  with  one  of  our  modern  minor  poets,  and  musing  over  the 
lack  of  virility  and  brain-food  in  the  voluminous  productions  of 
that  class  of  dainty  singers  in  England  and  America,  I  heartily 
agree  with  the  brief  definition  of  poetry  given  by  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton, as  ''  ingenious  nonsense."  Compare  and  contrast  one  of 
Burns's  love-songs,  or  his  honest  plea  for  the  laboring  man,  with 
any  of  the  ingeniously  twisted  inanities,  the  Roundels,  Triolets, 
and  Virelays,  which  are  now  so  often  seen  in  the  papers  and  peri- 
odicals of  both  countries.  The  cheap  imitations  are  doubly  de- 
pressing when  second-rate  rhymesters  desire  to  prove  to  the  public 
their  ability  to  toy  with  these  tricks  of  repetition  and  unmeaning 
convolutions,  failing  to  catch  the  spirit,  grace,  and  charm  of  the 
original. 

Poetry,  like  measles,  must  '*  come  out"  well,  or  the  patient 
becomes  moony,  injured,  and  morbid.  But  why  publish  in  book 
form,  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets?  And  if  published,  why  do  we 
feel  obliged  to  read  all  that  this  twittering  flock  of  tyros  are  impos- 
ing upon  us?  It  is  enfeebling  to  one's  intellect  to  search  for 
nourishment  or  stimulant  for  heart  or  head  in  such  evanescent 
froth.  Some  cynic  gives  as  a  reason  for  the  mediocre  verse  that 
now  fills  our  magazines,  that  the  editors  will  not  accept  better 
work  than  their  own. 

As  a  literary  diversion,  examine  with  me  some  of  the  lines  of 
the  distinguished  poet  and  editor,  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  of  the 
Century.  Mr.  Gilder  is  a  poet,  but  he  is  extremely  unequal,  and 
at  times  his  work  is  puerile  and  unworthy  of  his  reputation.  In 
"  The  New  Day  "  he  attaches  undue  importance  to  his  love-story, 
his  emotions,  and  his  power  of  expression.  He  seems  certain, 
that,  like  Shakespeare,  he  has  immortalized  his  ladye  fayre  in  his 
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Sonnets,  a  conviction  of  genius  which  must  be  exhilarating.  It  is 
in  sonnet  XI  he  tells  the  public,  that,  walking  within  a  summer 
field  with  the  object  of  his  life-devotion,  he  plucked  an  immortelle 
and  handed  to  her,  saying  gallantl}^ — 

"  Dear  love  of  mine,  I  give  to  thee 
This  flower  of  flowers  of  all  the  round  year's  yield." 

Many  might  fail  to  agree  with  him  as  to  the  time  this  flower  ap- 
pears, or  in  regard  to  its  supremacy  over  all  other  flowers.  His 
lady  love  certainl}^  did  not  share  his  partiality,  and  received  his 
gift  rather  ungraciously  ;  for, 

"  Shading  her  eyes  with  one  hand,  and  flinging  the  other  free, 
She  spurtied  that  blossom  utterly."     > 

This  rude  or  capricious  disdain  failed  to  chill  his  ardor  on  this 
momentous  occasion.  Self-sustained,  he  feels  that,  a  la  Petrarch, 
Dante,  and  other  brother  poets  who  have  preceded  him,  he  can 
yet  immortalize  the  picture  and  the  maiden,  and  therefore  takes 
a  pen  photograph,  which  ordinary  people,  by  paying  a  moderate 
sum  for  a  thin,  weakly  volume  called  "The  New  Day,"  can  look 
at  and  own  and  study  in  reverential  rapture,  and  see  that  all- 
important  act  indelibly  and  eternally  perpetuated.  He  glories 
in  his  rare  power. 

"  The  imfnortal  cannot  so  be  killed; 
The  generations  shall  behold  thee  stand 

Against  that  western  glow,  in  grass  dew-wet, 
Lord  of  my  life  and  lady  of  the  land  ! 

Nor  maid  nor  lover  shall  the  world  forget ; 
Nor  that  disdainful  wafture  of  the  hand." 

The  conceit  displayed  over  this  trifle  is  either  annoying  or  amus- 
ing, according  to  one's  mood. 

Few  men  or  women  are  born  so  superior  to  their  fellows  that  it 
is  v/ise  or  safe  to  assert  with  positive  complacency  their  undying 
genius.     A  Goethe  may  do  this  where  a  Gilder  fails. 

Read  the  first  verse  of  a  simple  songlet,  also  found  in  "The 
New  Day,"  and  tc^ll  me  honestly  if  it  would  be  accepted  by  any 
editor  if  the  magical  name  were  withheld,  or  if  it  were  contributed 
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by  Miss  Angelina  Lorany  Simpkins,  of  North  Simpkinsville,  or 
Mr.  H.  Eugene  Jones,  of  Eelsville,  Vermont. 

"  I  love  her  gentle  forehead, 
And  I  love  her  tender  hair ; 
I  love  her  cool,  white  arms, 
And  her  neck,  where  it  is  bare." 

To  love  a  neck  in  spots  is  so  unusual  that  I  should  fancy  ''  where  " 
should  read  when.  But  that  would  be  a  Swinburnian  and  fleshly 
sentiment.  If  a  gushing  girl  should  thus  sing  of  her  athletic  sweet- 
heart, would  it  be  regarded  as  true  poetry  ? 

"  I  love  his  freckled  forehead. 
And  I  love  his  tough,  red  hair ; 
I  love  his  base-balled  fingers. 
And  his  chest — where  it  is  bare  !  " 

I  really  think  the  latter  has  the  more  genuine  ring. 

Number  XVII  is  called  "Thistle-Down."  It  is  airy,  fanciful, 
and  reads  quite  pleasantly.  But  does  it  mean  anything? — and  is  it 
worth  preserving? 

He  implores  a  bit  of  thistle-down  to  fly  from  his  lips  to  the  lips 
that  he  loves.  And  he  seems  to  be  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  his  Dulcinea,  for  this  tiny,  perishable,  no-winged  shred, 
which  in  actual  fact  is  apt  to  drop  down  discouraged  after  a  brief 
excursion,  is  ordered  to  fly 

"  Through  the  morning  light, 
Through  the  shadowy  night, 
Quick  as  the  lark 
Through  twilight  and  dark, 
Through  lightning  and  thunder. 
Till  no  longer  asunder 

We  stand ; 
For  thy  touch,  like  the  lips  of  her  lover, 
Moves  her  being  to  mine — 
We  are  one  in  a  swoon  divine  !" 

I  am  sorry  indeed  to  think  of  the  hyper-esthetic  condition  of  the 
woman  who  would  fall  into  a  ''  divine  swoon  "  from  the  touch  of  a 
damp  and  soiled  bit  of  thistle-down — sorry  this  is  "  like"  his  lips. 
An  ordinary  woman  would  prefer  a  kiss  sent  by  telegraph,  if  paid 
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in  advance.  It  would  have  more  vigor.  And  what  a  condition 
that  weary,  bedraggled  bit  of  down  must  have  been  reduced  to 
after  flying  "  throtigh  thtmder'^ ! 

Rather  erotic  and  erratic.  One  concludes  that  if  his  "love" 
equalled  him  in  such  nonsensical  notions,  thistles  would  be 
their  natural^ and  daily  food.  He  depicts  himself  and  the  peerless 
maiden  in  one  awkward  situation.  We  are  informed  that  it  is  a 
'•Parable."  This  pure  and  proud  being  on  one  occasion  forgets 
herself,  and  also  the  direction  of  her  lover's  room,  and  "  yearning 
from  yearning  sleep  "  seeks  him  in  a  dark  room,  and  gropes  to 
the  wrong  man,  who,  alive  to  the  main  opportunity, — 

"  Bent  her  body  to  his  fierce  embrace, 
And  knew  what  joy  was  in  the  darkness  there." 

He,  the  real  lover,  sat  silent,  stunned.     At  last  he  moans, — 

"  Too  late  she  will  know  all  !  Heaven  send  thy  rain 
Of  death,  nor  let  the  sun  of  waking  come." 

He  says  no  more  of  this  incident,  nor  shall  I,  except  that  if  it  be 
"  poetic  license,"  I  prefer  prohibition. 
Again  he  sings, — 

"  My  secret  soul  of  bliss  , 

Is  one  with  the  singing  stars; 
And  the  ancient  mountains  miss 
No  hurt  that  my  being  mars." 

What  does  this  mean  ?  What  possible  connection  has  the  song  of 
the  winking  but  miserable  stars  with  his  secret  soul  of  bliss?  And 
WL-  all  feel  assured  that  even  if  he  were  rended  limb  from  limb, 
or  amputated  by  degrees  (till,  as  Sydney  Smith  said  of  the  dimin- 
utive Jeflrey,  his  soul  was  improperly  exposed  as  he  had  not  body 
enough  to  cover  it),  neither  Ararat  nor  the  peak  of  Popocatepetl 
would  mind  it  in  the  least.  Not  a  hill  would  be  "  hurt"  should 
he  even  give  up  the  ghost.  I  cannot  pretend  to  understand  it. 
In  fact,  I  fail  to  agree  with  almost  all  his  statements.  He  de- 
clares that, — 

"/)ncc  only,  love,  may  love's  sweet  song  be  sung, 
(Jncc  only,  love,  will  burn  the  blood-red  fire, 
I'iUt  once  awakcneth  the  wild  desire." 
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More  true  to  nature  is  Stedman's  pretty  poem,  in  which  he  ques- 
tions the  aged  dame  as  to  when  love  ceases  to  agitate  the  heart, 
and  she  replies, — 

"  Ask  some  older  than  I." 

I  cannot  subscribe  to  his  dicta  about  duty  : 

*'  He  knows  not  the  path  of  duty 
Who  says  that  the  way  is  sweet, 
But  he  who  is  blind  to  the  beauty, 
And  finds  but  thorns  for  his  feet." 

Turn  over  another  leaf  and  read, — 

"  Like  the  pale  cool  moon  above  her. 
With  its  heart  of  the  heart  of  fire. 
My  love  is  the  one  true  lover 
And  hers  is  the  soul  of  fire." 

As  usual  this  reads  w^ell,  but  who  would  seriously  compare  the 
woman  of  his  choice  to  the  cold,  dark,  played  old  moon  that  only 
shines  by  borrowed  light?  And  if  she  is  the  one  true  love,  what 
becomes  of  his  immortal  protestations?  And  wh}^  should  he  fancy 
that  he  or  she  is  "  the  only  true  love  "  among  earth's  loving  mill- 
ions? All  well  enough  to  send  on  perfumed  paper  to  his  darling,  but 
really  it  is  not  a  subject  of  general  interest.  He  declares  that  she 
will  "  weep  for  joy  "  at  the  song  he  sings.  No  one  desires  to  con- 
trol her  lachrymal  flow,  but  the  public  are  not  so  easily  affected. 
Compare  his  sonnets  with  the  exquisite  Portuguese  sonnets  of  Mrs. 
Browning  !     He  writes  of  the  far  future, — 

**  I  would 
The  world  might  hold  thy  unforgotten  name 
Inviolate  in  these  still  living  rhymes. 
I  would  have  poets  say,  '  Let  not  the  art 
Wherewith  they  loved,  be  lost." 

Posterity  will  prefer  other  teachers  of  this  art,  unless  there   is  a 
sad  degeneracy  in  posterity. 
Is  this  correctly  expressed? 

"  That  thou  shouldst  love  me  is  not  wise  nor  meet, 
For  like  thee,  love,  I  am  not  beautiful." 
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Is  the  "maiden"  then  devoid  of  personal  charm,  and  he  as  well? 
A  "beautiful"  man!  A  school-girl  would  scarcely  sink  to  that 
adjective  in  that  connection.  I  noted  a  "  drinking-song  "  in  the 
contents  of  "  Lyrics,"  and  looked  for  some  dashing,  reckless,  brill- 
iant verses  that  would  set  my  veins  a-tingling  as  do  those  Baccha- 
nalian songs  from  Christopher  North  in  his  "  Noctes."  But  in- 
stead we  are  given  a  doleful  ditty,  like  the  coffin  in  the  chamber, 
the  mummy  at  the  feast : 

"Like  are  infidel,  believer, 
The  deceived  and  the  deceiver, 
When  the  grave  hides  all. 

Whether  thou  be  saint  or  sinner, 
Crooked  grey-beard,  straight  beginner, 
Empty  paunch  or  daily  dinner. 
When  Death  thee  shall  call." 

Do  you  notice  how  Mr.  Gilder  was  forced,  for  the  sake  of  the 
rhyme,  to  imitate  dear  little  "  Marjorie  Fleming,"  and  use  the  word 
dinner  for  diner  to  rhyme  with  sinner?  You  remember  that  that 
lovable  witch  called  her  pet  monkey  a  woman  to  rhyme  with 
Roman.  But  for  an  immortal  genius  to  be  so  reduced  is  incredi- 
ble. I  once  asked  a  distinguished  critic  why  he  was  so  lenient  to 
Mr.  Gilder's  poetry.  "Do  you  think  it  of  a  high  order?" 
"  Certainly  not."  "Do  you  enjoy  reading  and  re-reading  what 
he  has  given  us?"  "Oh,  no."  "  Why  not  then  be  honest,  and 
dare  to  say  what  you  really  think?"  "Oh!  my  simple-hearted 
Joshua,  there  is  but  little  honest  criticism  nowadays  in  art, 
music,  or  literature.  And  besides,  I  might  desire  some  day  to 
appear  in  the  Century.  Understand?"  There  are  many  who 
share  in  his  cowardice  and  in  his  aspirations.  I  have  neither, 
and  the  line  from  "The  New  Day "  that  I  can  most  cordially 
recommend  is  this  : 

"  I  would  that  my  words  were  hushed  and  still." 

Joshua  G.  Dav en-port. 
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We  who  dwell  along  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut,  walk  by 
either  shore,  or  paddle  through  its  quieter  depths,  do  not  think  of 
the  wigwam,  the  massacre,  or  the  hunger-stricken  settler,  whose 
scanty  hut  scarcely  withstood  the  elements.  As  each  old  settler 
closes  his  life  chapter,  a  wealth  of  fact  and  legend  goes  with  him 
to  the  Long  Home.  A  decade  of  peace  makes  dim  a  century  of 
hardship.  The  hunger  of  yesterday  is  lost  in  the  plenty  of  to-day. 
The  bitter  cry  of  body  and  soul  tends  to  laughter  with  each  rising 
sun. 

The  eighteenth  century  had  reached  its  last  quarter,  settlers 
were  beginning  to  search  out  the  nooks  and  corners  of  the  Granite 
and  Green  Mountain  states,  and  along  the  line  of  division  might 
be  heard  daily  the  splash  of  heavy  pines  as  they  were  sent  on  their 
way  to  the  sea,  making  place  for  primitive  homes  along  the  shore. 
The  sun  was  fast  lessening  the  lingering  crown  of  light  upon  the 
tallest  pines,  when  a  canoe  came  floating  down  the  quiet  stream, 
and  grated  its  birchen  keel  on  an  island  near  what  is  now  a  thriv- 
ing village.  James  Welland,  his  wife,  and  his  son  Jack  came  from 
the  county  of  Hampshire,  England,  to  the  New  World,  in  a  French 
ship,  and  settled  first  in  southern  Canada.  Impelled  by  the  rigor- 
ous Canadian  winter,  they  followed  an  Indian  guide  as  far  as 
Connecticut  lake,  and  had  paddled  down  the  river.  A  gun,  an 
axe,  a  yellow  dog,  and  a  few  cooking  utensils  were  their  only  pos- 
sessions. Hardly  had  the  axe  begun  to  recall  its  echo  from  the 
opposite  hillside  before  the  ring  of  another  told  plainly  that  a  sec- 
ond home  was  forming.  While  one  party  had  been  paddling 
down  the  stream,  the  other  struggled  up  through  the  forest,  and, 
likewise  attracted  by  the  promising  meadow  land,  determined  to 
stay. 

The  Dameson  family  came  from  the  same  cradle  of  New  Hamp- 
shire settlers,  and  thus  had  chance  thrown  together  these  sturdy 
people  from  the  old  Hampshire  across  the  sea.  All  through  the 
summer  and  the  pleasant  fall  days  each  labored  and  cheered 
the  other  as  the  semblance  of  a  home  appeared.     When  the  long 
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winter  evenings  came,  the  two  families  were  together;  and  while 
the  older  ones  talked  of  scenes  at  home,  the  younger  formed  plans 
for  enjoying  their  forest  home.  Thus  they  spent  their  primitive 
life,  while  the  wolf  howled  without,  and  the  wintry  blasts  chased 
each  other  through  the  woods,  as  if  hurrying  to  homes  lower  down 
the  valley.  Though  life's  necessities  were  their  luxuries,  bright 
hope  gave  pleasure  to  hardship.  He  who  controls  but  the  beast  in 
the  forest  may  make  more  of  life  than  he  who  mingles  with  men. 
Satisfy  the  yearnings  of  the  human  soul,  and  the  heart  opens  to 
cheerfulness.  The  great  truths  of  humanity  may  find  as  ready  ac- 
ceptance when  nature  teaches  as  when  culture  prepares  the  way. 

However  oblivious  may  have  been  the  elders,  as  they  sat  through 
the  long  winter  evenings,  there  were  words  spoken  and  glances 
exchanged  between  Jack  Welland  and  Ruth  Dameson  which 
meant  more  than  was  plain  by  the  flickering  light  of  a  smouldering 
back-log.  The  axe  went  deeper  into  the  "lordly  pine"  at  each 
stroke  as  he  thought  of  the  quiet  evenings  he  would  spend  in  the 
little  forest  home  across  the  river.  The  understanding  grew  (as 
it  always  does),  and  though  no  word  was  spoken,  each  could 
read  the  other's  thoughts  as  plainly  as  though  but  one  mind  was 
thinking  and  one  heart  beating.  When  winter  had  changed  to 
summer,  they  used  to  row  up  and  down  the  river  in  search  of  wild 
flowers,  and  these  pleasant  hours  served  but  to  make  confidence 
complete.  This  little  love  affair,  however,  was  not  to  be  all 
harmony  and  twilight.  When  the  blackened  stumps  began  to 
push  the  axe  up  the  rocky  hillside,  each  laid  claim  to  the  island. 
Jealous  rivalry  soon  changed  former  friendship  to  intense  hatred. 
Mr.  Welland  finally  yielded,  but  forbade  further  intercourse  with 
the  Dameson  family.  In  Jack's  heart,  for  a  time,  there  was  a  strug- 
gle between  his  obedient  love  of  home  and  that  for  the  tender  girl 
across  the  river  :  the  resultant  was  a  determined  manhood.  Argu- 
ment was  vain  in  the  attempt  to  move  the  stony  firmness  of  the 
Hampshire  farmer.  The  quiet  youtli  had  learned  the  lesson, 
"Love  thy  father  and  thy  mother  ;  "  but  the  angered  father  had 
forgotten  its  correhite,  "Provoke  not  tliy  children  to  wrath."  A 
toiling  hand  makes  an   honest  heart,  and  to  an   honest  heart  duty 
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is  intuitive.  In  this  little  forest  world  the  manhood  of  Jack 
Welland  asserted  itself  as  he  wandered  thoughtfully  among  the 
tall  pines  and  hemlocks,  or  looked  up  into  the  blue  overhead  and 
asked  for  help. 

Meanwhile  the  young  girl  across  the  river  waited,  as  time  les- 
sened hope.  She  had  not  a  sentimental  nature,  such  as  would 
"  cry  for  the  moon,"  but  womanly  dignity  rebelled  against  injus- 
tice. Is  it  chance  that  ever  seems  to  direct  what  will  and  action 
leave  undone?  Be  that  as  it  may,  our  two  friends  were  walking 
along  either  side  of  the  river  one  August  evening.  No  word  was 
spoken  :  there  was  only  a  look,  and  Jack's  canoe  grated  on  the 
New  Hampshire  shore.  Perhaps  it  is  true  that  "  love  understands 
love :  it  needs  no  talk."  There  was  no  romantic  meeting  or 
burst  of  feeling.  A  brave  New  England  lad  clasped  the  hand  of 
a  pure-hearted  woman,  and  the  disappointment  of  each  life  found 
sympathy  in  the  heart  of  the  other.  Their  love  was  as  pure  as  the 
pine-scented  breeze  which  cheered  the  robin  to  chirp  its  morning 
song.  So  they  often  came  together,  while  each  strove  to  move  the 
parent's  stony  heart — but  to  no  purpose*  A  sense  of  wrong  soon 
makes  the  will  resist ;  a  tyrannical  restraint  soon  puts  freedom  in  the 
heart.  So  it  was  with  these  youthful  lives.  At  last,  despairing  of  a 
reconciliation,  they  agreed  to  go  down  the  river  to  the  nearest  set- 
tlement, and  return  home  man  and  wife.  If  their  parents  still 
refused  to  listen  to  reason,  they  would  leave  them  forever. 

Quietly  they  left  home,  leaving  a  note  to  tell  their  purpose,  pad- 
dled down  to  the  settlement,  sought  the  aged  minister,  and  were 
soon  on  their  way  home.  Fall  rains  had  made  the  river  high,  yet 
Jack's  strong  arm  easily  propelled  the  light  canoe.  There  was 
no  thought  of  danger.  The  current  on  either  side  of  the  island 
deepened  and  became  swifter ;  and  as  he  pulled  hard  toward  the 
New  Hampshire  shore  an  unseen  log  suddenly  veered  around 
the  headland,  overturned  the  canoe,  and  left  its  occupants  strug- 
gling in  the  water.  Jack  could  have  saved  himself;  but  in  at- 
tempting to  rescue  his  companion  both  went  down,  and  that,  too, 
in  sight  of  their  parents  on  the  near  shore. 

The  next  day  they  found  them  a  hundred  yards  below  the  rap- 
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ids,  lying  quietly  hand  in  hand.  They  were  brought  to  the  surface, 
and  the  hands  \yere  still  in  union,  as  if  yet  in  death  heart  was 
clinging  to  heart.  As  the  two  fathers  stood  there  and  looked  at 
their  dead  children,  two  other  hands  were  joined  as  tears  filled  the 
eyes  of  each. 

They  buried  them  together  at  the  head  of  the  disputed  island. 
Into  that  grave  went  the  jealous  hatred  of  former  days ;  and  the 
little  heap  of  stones  which  marks  their  resting-place  sealed  a  last- 
ing friendship  between  these  two  families  from  Hampshire.  No 
village  bell  tolled  their  untimely  death ;  no  minister  spoke  a  part- 
ing word,  as  the}^  went  over  the  last  river ;  but  remorse  beat  a  sad- 
der knell  in  the  hearts  of  those  parents  than  could  the  ring  of  base 
metal,  and  the  murmuring  pines  whispered  a  tenderer  requiem 
than  could  the  earthy  voice  of  a  priest. 

If  you  will  visit  that  little  island  to-day,  you  may  still  see  the 
heap  of  stones,  and  they  will  tell  you  the  story  of  Jack  Welland 
and  Helen  Dameson.  Their  resting-place  is  still  called  The  Dis- 
puted Island,  and  their  fate  yet  teaches  the  inhabitants  ways  of 
true  living.  Linger  here  among  the  quiet  pines,  and  let  your 
thoughts  go  free  until  you  are  rested.  Then  go  ashore  and  wan- 
der along  the  sandy  slope  ;  for  you  may  meet  an  old  man  who  will 
tell  you  the  story  over  again,  show  you  a  piece  of  the  old  canoe, 
and  point  out  the  old  home.  This  man  with  tottering  footsteps 
and  eyes  dim  with  age,  whose  days  are  nearly  numbered,  is  the 
last  living  descendant  of  the  Welland  family.  You  will  turn 
thoughtfully  away,  and  perhaps  ponder  how  true  it  is  that  "  Death 
is  often  the  beginning  of  a  new  life  for  those  who  are  left,  as  well 
as  for  those  who  go." 

O.  S.   Warden, 
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The  above  cut  shows  front  and  side  elevations  of  the  new  Exper- 
iment Station,  erected  at  an  expense  of  $7,000;  $3,000  came  from 
the  annual  government  appropriation  and  $4,000  from  the  State 
Agricultural  College. 


Too  late  for  mention  in  our  October  number,  we  received  the 
prospectus  of  the  proposed  new  intercollegiate  publication.  The 
Collegian,  The  question  has  long  been  under  discussion  whether 
or  not  such  an  enterprise  could  succeed,  and  one  failure  has  been 
scored.  That  college  publications  in  general  have  been  making 
rapid  strides  of  late,  both  in  number  and  quality,  is  a  patent  fact, 
which  seems  to  indicate  a  healthy  growth  in  literary  taste  among 
college  men.  Therefore  it  seems  fair  to  assume  that  ability  need 
not  be  wanting  to  supply  material  for  such  a  magazine.  Again  : 
The  general  style  and  contents  seem  to  have  been  arranged  with 
care,  and  with  a  view  to  making  it  a  representative  publication. 
The  prize  stories  and  essays  ought  to  have  a  general  influence  for 
good,  and  certainly  the  "  Rostrum"  and  ''  Eclectic"  departments 
cannot  fail  to  encourage  more  or  less  of  such  work  as  falls  within 
their  spheres.  In  a  word,  with  the  general  idea  and  arrangement 
we  are  more  than  pleased.  The  vital  question  is,  however,  wheth- 
er or  not  such  a  publication  will  receive  support  sufficient  to  insure 
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success.  The  average  college  man,  who  finds  it  hard  to  support 
his  own  college  journals,  will  certainly  be  found  wanting.  The 
terms  are  reasonable  for  the  intended  amount  of  matter,  but  college 
students  are  met  with  numberless  reasonable  demands  to  which 
their  pocket-books  cannot  respond.  The  idea  is  good,  but  we  fear 
results.  Unless  it  starts  on  a  firm  financial  basis,  another  tempo- 
rary failure  will  only  delay  the  time  when  we  may  have  such  a 
publication. 


We  are  extremely  sorry  to  see  the  evident  falling  off  in  the 
interest  which  was  displayed  a  few  weeks  ago  looking  to  the  erec- 
tion of  the  proposed  base-ball  cage.  At  the  first  meeting  held, 
upwards  of  a  thousand  dollars  was  pledged,  and  the  trip  to  Boston, 
together  with  other  promises,  yielded  available  funds  to  the  amount 
of  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  At  this  point  the  matter 
came  to  a  stand-still  for  three  weeks.  This  to  us  seems  a  great 
mistake,  and  one,  we  fear,  that  will  lead  to  disastrous  results. 
Money  never  comes  so  easily  as  when  enthusiasm  is  up  and  the 
need  is  pressing.  Still,  nearly  a  month  has  been  allowed  to  slip 
by  without  any  visible  effort  to  raise  the  balance.  In  this  time  the 
building  might  have  been  well  under  way. 

In  the  meantime  the  question  arises.  Will  the  gymnasium  be 
opened  again  to  the  nine,  or  must  they  go  without  practice,  and 
practically  waive  all  claim  to  next  year's  pennant?  If  they  go 
back  to  their  old  quarters,  it  will  be  as  it  always  has  been — at  the 
expense  of  the  college  at  large.  If  this  is  to  be  done,  their  time 
certainly  ought  to  be  limited,  so  that  the  whole  college  may  not 
suffer  at  the  hands  of  fifteen  or  twenty  men.  As  to  class  nines, 
they  ought  to  be  excluded  entirely.  If  every  means  possible  had 
been  used,  and  then  we  had  failed  to  secure  the  cage,  growling 
would  be  out  of  place.  As  matters  have  been  allowed  to  drift 
along,  we  feel  justified  in  it.  No  failure  is  so  dearly  bought  as 
that  which  comes  through  inaction  ;  and  there  certainly  has  been 
not  only  inaction,  but  neglect,  in  the  management  of  this  matter. 


At  a  recent  faculty  meeting  several  changes  were  made  relating 
to  class-room,  absences,  and  scholarship  reports.     These  regula- 
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tions,  in  substance,  are  as  follows  :  First.  In  all  regular  exercises, 
except  small  divisions,  students  are  to  be  given  seats  which  must  be 
kept  at  every  recitation.  Second.  All  excuses  are  to  be  for  consecu- 
tive absences  only.  Third.  The  clerk  of  the  faculty  will  report  to 
each  student  when  his  cuts  are  all  used.  Fourth.  No  numerical 
averages  are  to  be  given  in  scholarship  reports ;  but  the  class  is 
arranged  in  five  divisions,  designated  and  marked  as  follows : 
Excellent  above  90,  good  above  82,  fair  above  65,  poor  above  50, 
and  deficient  below  50. 

The  first  two  will  cause  the  student  little  inconvenience,  while 
the  third  should  materially  diminish  the  number  of  unexcused  ab- 
sences, inasmuch  as  a  good  part  of  them  are  as  much  the  result 
of  carelessness  as  intention.  In  adopting  this  system  of  reports 
we  are  following  the  example  of  nearly  all  other  colleges.  What- 
ever strife  there  may  be  for  marks,  will,  by  this  method,  be  scat- 
tered through  the  class,  rather  than  confined  to  a  few  leading  po- 
sitions, and  should  make  the  scholarship  as  a  whole  higher. 


Ever  since  the  new  rule  was  inaugurated  in  the  library,  that  no 
student  could  remove  a  book  from  the  library  shelves  without  ap- 
plying to  a  librarian,  every  one  has  felt  the  inconvenience  in  no 
small  degree.  Especially  is  this  so  with  Seniors.  If  a  student 
can  be  trusted  in  the  stack-room  at  all,  he  can  be  trusted  to  take 
a  book  from  the  shelf  and  to  replace  it.  The  maximum  advan- 
tages of  a  library  can  never  be  approached  under  the  present  hin- 
drances. We  quote  from  a  Harvard  publication,  to  show  a  plan 
which  has  proved  successful  there,  as  an  aid  to  technical  reference 
in  connection  with  regular  studies  : 

''  In  1880  the  professors,  by  the  aid  of  the  librarian,  began  to 
assist  the  pupils  systematically  in  their  reading  and  study.  A  pro- 
fessor has  an  alcove  assigned  him,  under  his  name,  to  which  his 
students  have  access  at  all  hours  of  the  day  with  the  privilege  of 
taking  a  book  from  the  room  over  night.  In  1880  thirty-five  pro- 
fessors reserved  for  their  alcoves  3,330  books,  and  in  1886  fifty-six 
professors  reserved  5,840  books.  In  1880  41,986  books  were 
taken  from  these  alcoves,  and  in  1886  60,195  were  taken.  It  is 
said  that  this  simple  departure  has  had  a  remarkable  eflfect  upon 
the  intellectual  activity  and  habits  of  the  students." 


The  Mail-Bag. 


Students  and  Alumni  are  earnestly  requested  to  contribute  to  this  department  letters  bearing  upon 
the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  college.  The  restriction  holds  good,  however,  that  the  editors  do  not 
necessarily  endorse  all  views  herein  expressed. 


MoNTPELiER,  Vt.,  June  I,  I< 
Editors  Literary  Monthly : 

Your  cordial  invitation  leads  me  to  offer  you  the  product  of  the 
first  hour  of  genuine  leisure  that  I  have  had  for  many  a  week. 
Post-graduate  life,  you  see,  is,  for  most  men,  a  very  busy  affair, 
early  instructive  of  the  fact  that  Adam  did  sin,  and  did  leave  his 
sons  the  heritage  of  labor. 

Said  an  Alumnus  recently, — "  One  of  the  first  sober  thoughts  of 
my  life  was  the  conclusion  which  I  one  day  reached  in  college 
that  I  was  not  there  to  7nake  a  fool  of  myself  i'^  This  significant 
bit  of  Junior  philosophy  almost  of  itself  deserves  formulation,  and 
is  one,  at  least,  which  admits  of  no  dispute.  I  may  add  that  the 
college  subsequently  conferred  upon  this  man  a  Ph.  D.  pro  meritis. 
Of  course  no  man  in  college  does  make  a  fool  of  himself,  truly 
and  literally,  nor  does  the  institution  produce  that  sort  of  thing, 
yet  there  appears  to  be  ground  for  either  charge,  if  your  corre- 
spondent in  the  September,  1887,  number  is  right  in  saying  of  sci- 
ence instruction  at  the  college  that  "  at  least  three  fourths  of  the 
energy  of  the  whole  machine  is  wasted,  yes,  worse  than  wasted, 
for  the  students  pay  for  that  which  does  them  no  good."  I  am 
rather  incHned  to  look  upon  this  statement  as  being,  in  the  words 
of  an  Hibernian  amicus,  *'  a  stick  of  strong  hyperbole,"  which, 
since  it  has  been  made,  deserves  to  be  proved  by  the  enduring  but 
*' unlovely  setting"  of  the  statistician.  I  speak  de  facto.  Here 
is  an  excerpt  (excerpts  are  to  be  had  for  the  reading)  from  the 
last  catalogue  of  your  ancient  neighbor,  Norwich  University : 
"Too  many  college  graduates  have  failed  from,  being  unable  to 
apply  theory  to  practice." 
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Of  the  two  quotations  here  made,  the  one  aims  at  placing  in  our 
college  what  the  other  claims  to  afford — the  application  of  theory 
in  practice  ;  and  both  suggest  in  this  an  existing  basis  of  success  in 
life.  I  heartily  endorse  an  argument  that  aims  to  make  the  results 
of  all  or  any  one  study  more  certain,  but  I  fail  to  see  in  what  way 
the  college,  with  its  present  means,  can  do  better  work  in  science 
than  it  now  does.  The  great  majority  of  the  men  have  no  natural 
disposition  for,  or  intention  of,  pursuing  the  sciences  as  subjects 
of  study  or  means  of  earning  bread  after  graduation.  If  there  are 
any  who  bend  to  the  work,  these,  as  do  doctors,  theologians,  and 
lawyers,  can  take  special  training  thereafter,  since  they  may  be 
truly  said  to  be  preparing  themselves  for  a  profession.  Further- 
more, the  practical  or  scientific  method  of  instruction  consumes 
more  time,  for  a  practical  knowledge  of  any  science  can  only  be 
obtained,  as  is  a  trade,  by  devoting  much  time  and  study  to  the 
w^ork.  Under  the  empirical  and  observation  method,  a  class  can 
cover  much  more  ground,  study  the  history  of  the  science  ;  and 
for  the  majority  this  is  all-sufficient. 

It  is  just,  however,  to  demand  from  the  college  a  thorough  expOT 
sition  of  the  theory,  and  that  exposition  should  include  instruction 
on  the  entire  subject  in  all  its  classifications.  As  for  the  success 
of  collegiates,  I  call  it  poor  book-keeping  to  credit  a  college  with 
the  success  of  a  brilliant  life,  whose  culture  it  has  fostered  for  a 
little  time,  or  to  debit  to  its  account  the  failures  of  a  fruitless  ca- 
reer. A  man  who  cannot  apply  practice  to  theory,  if  he  have  firmly 
mastered  his  theory,  would  fail  anyway  from  innate  deficiencies. 
The  tendency  of  the  college  should  be  to  obtain  for  men  the  best 
possible  humanism  at  the  smallest  loss  of  practical  work,  or  of 
preparation  for  practical  work.  Thus,  when  a  man  is  made,  under 
a  correct  system,  to  hunt  the  original  sources  of  history  for  his 
authority  and  information,  he  loses  nothing  of  his  humanities,  and 
meantime  is  taught  to  systematize  his  labors  ;  and  such  work  would 
be  a  splendid  preparation  for  subsequent  professional  study.  But 
colleges  reflect  their  times.  There  surely  is  much  sense  in  this 
"  new  education." 

There  is  good  sense  in  the  question  which  a  business  man  put 
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to  me,  "Why  send  my  son  to  college?  He  will  not  waste  as 
much  time  in  my  office,  and  his  chance  oi  business  success  will  be 
as  great."  This  is  the  almighty  dollar  creed  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. He  was  wrong  in  his  position.  This  son  would  not  waste 
any  time  at  all  if  he  attended  to  his  work  while  in  college.  I 
might  have  made  this  man  a  present  of  Goldsmith's  lines  : 

"  Teach  erring  man  to  spurn  the  rage  of  gain  ; 
Teach  him  that  states,  of  native  strength  possessed, 
Though  very  poor,  may  still  be  very  blest ; 
That  trade's  proud  empire  hastes  to  swift  decay 
As  ocean  sweeps  the  labored  mole  away ; 
While  self-dependent  power  can  time  defy 
As  rocks  resist  the  billows  and  the  sky." 

But  I  didn't.  I  said,  "Sir,  if  your  son  has  had  a  go(5d  training 
from  youth  up,  direct  him  unto  those  studies  the  pursuit  of  which 
brings  happiness,  honor,  strength,  courage,  and  good  judgment  to 
every  pursuit  of  life.  Mental  development  can,  in  no  respect,  be 
truly  said  to  be  a  check  on  business  prosperity  and  success.  But 
if  your  son  is  vicious,  unstable,  and  not  to  be  trusted,  or  if  you 
think  him  lacking  in  gray  matter,  don't  spend  your  money  in 
developing  his  folly,  but  place  him  at  a  task  best  suited  to  his 
powers." 

But  is  there  not  a  waste  of  time  at  college?  Yes,  a  decided 
waste,  too  !  In  athletics,  foot-ball,  and  base-ball.  True,  these 
sports  do  improve  the  physique  of  those  who  are  on  the  teams,  but 
the  men  on  the  teams  least  need  this  exercise,  and  most  require 
an  improved  standing  in  their  class-work.  The  money  consumed 
might,  with  greater  profit  to  the  general  health  of  the  students,  be 
spent  as  the  pay  of  a  doctor  in  constant  attendance  upon  the  col- 
lege, or  upon  improvements  in  the  gymnasium,  or  as  the  pay  of  a 
professional  trainer  for  all  classes.  But  these  sports  advertise  the 
college,  it  is  said.  Well,  take  a  census,  and  ascertain  how  many 
of  the  present  students  entered  Dartmouth  because  of  her  athletic 
standing.  As  for  a  pleasant  luxury,  tliese  annual  expenditures 
may  be  made,  but  in  view  of  present  conditions  at  the  college,  I 
deem  tliem  unwise  and  wasted.     There  is  a  waste  oftimeinthe 
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class-room.  The  *' flunk"  stands  for  a  fact  and  a  waste.  In- 
vestments in  "flunks"  do  not  materialize.  The  crop  should  be 
decreased,  and  while  class-room  work  is  demanded,  its  successful 
accomplishment  should  be  enforced.  There  is  a  further  waste  of 
time  on  the  part  of  students  in  the  matter  of  reading.  The  college 
afl'ords  many  evidences  of  improvement  in  this  direction,  while  the 
courses  of  reading  now  advised  in  connection  with  study,  and 
the  improved  system  of  cataloguing  and  using  books,  will  greatly 
advance  it. 

"  Have  you  read  much  of  late  works?  "  I  asked  a  friend  of  the 
college  and  of  my  class.  "Read?"  he  replied;  "I  have  now  no 
time  for  that," — and  he  buried  his  face  behind  an  old  sheep-skin 
covered  volume  of  Vermont  state  statutes.  I  tipped  back  in  an 
oflEice  chair,  and  thought  of  the  grand  old  library  which  spent  its 
last  year  with  our  men  in  dear  old  Reed.  I  now  know  that  I  may 
never  again  have  such  a  treasure-house  at  my  disposal;  never 
again  such  learned  men  to  advise  my  research ;  never  more  such 
a  scholastic  atmosphere — so  much  of  quiet,  and  such  grateful  leis- 
ure in  which  to  ponder,  study,  and  digest  the  great  works  of 
men. 

If  I  were  asked  to  give  my  friends  at  college  advice  based  on 
my  own  experience,  it  would  be  this  ;  Use  your  monumental  li- 
brary wisely  and  assiduously,  and,  by  an  ever  repeated  and  faith- 
ful discharge  of  present  duties,  prepare  yourselves  for  whatever 
w^ork  may  face  you  in  the  future.  There  is  no  future  on  earth; 
no  time  but  to-day. 

Peter  Kings er. 


By  the  Way. 


In  the  poem,  "  S.  Katharine,"  which  appears  on  another  page, 
you  will  recognize  the  beautiful  story  which  Mrs.  Jamison  gives 
us  in  her  "  Legendary  Art,"  translated  into  verse  by  one  whose 
name  is  dear  to  all  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  "  Lit." 
during  the  past  two  years.  The  story  is  that  of  an  Alexandrian 
princess,  of  splendid  beauty  and  accomplishments,  brought  up  as 
befitted  a  princess  and  philosopher  of  the  old  pagan  days  of 
Greece.  Her  pride  was  commensurate  with  her  fortune.  She  is 
like  Tennyson's  "Princess,"  a  recluse  from  the  world,  and  a 
sublime  visionary.  To  rebuke  her  contempt  for  the  Christian 
sect,  the  legend  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Holy  Child  and  His 
Mother  appeared  to  her,  embodying  the  Godhead  in  all  that  weak- 
ness and  humanity  which  she  had  taught  herself  to  disdain.  The 
Catholic  Church  has  embalmed  this  in  a  mystical  way  as  the 
Marriage  of  S.  Katharine,  After  giving  up  kingdom,  wealth, 
ambition,  in  imitation  of  her  Heavenly  Spouse,  she  met  death  on 
the  rack,  and  her  martyred  limbs  were  borne  by  angels  to  Mt. 
Sinai,  where  they  at  last  reached  divine  rest,  and  where  the  fa- 
mous Convent  of  S.  Catharine  has  since  been  erected  and  now 
stands.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  significant  stories  in 
the  whole  legendary,  singularly  adapted  to  the  19th  century. 


We  listened  with  interest  the  other  day  to  a  discussion  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  was  really  worth  while  to  study  "  hard"  while  in 
college.  The  question  is  not  altogether  one  sided,  as  might  ap- 
pear at  first :  the  temptations  to  undertake  outside  work  congenial 
to  one's  tastes,  and  at  the  safne  time  neglect  studies  not  particularly 
interesting,  are  very  great.  The  argument  that  time  given  to 
studies  which  never  can  be  of  practical  benefit  is  partly  wasted, 
has  in  it  an  element  of  truth.  But  perhaps  the  best  reply  to  the 
question.  Does  it  pay?  would  be  to  refer  the  interrogator  to  the 
Catalogue   for  the  past  fifty  years.     It  will  be  found  that  most  of 
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the  successful  men  graduated  in  the  first  third  of  their  class.  This 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  discipline  of  regular  and  thorough 
application  brings  habits  that  in  any  business  or  profession  are 
telling  factors  in  success.  The  much  abused  story  of  the  starving 
valedictorian  has  too  long  served  as  a  screen  for  the  men  who 
could  "  lead  the  class  if  they  wanted  to." 


Standing  in  a  group  of  intellectual  fanatics  the  other  day,  I 
chanced  to  remark,  "  In  my  judgment,  logic  has  no  money  value  in 
the  markets  of  the  world."  Instantly  I  was  saluted  by  a  chorus  of 
voices  calling  loudly  for  my  extinction.  "Young  man,  beware 
how  you  lightly  use  the  term  '  judgment ; '  bear  in  mind  it  is  the 
subjective  combining  of  concepts,  an  objective  uniting  of  classes 
after  it  has  passed  the  stations  of  cognition  and  conception."  This 
was  said  by  a  young  man  who  brushed  high  his  hair  and  called 
himself  Mr.  Greenleaf  Blackstone  Kent.  He  stepped  aside  for  a 
much  statelier  personage,  who  tapped  me  on  the  shoulder,  and 
remarked,  with  Pecksniffian  familiarity,  "  Of  course  you  know,  my 
friend,  that  logic  is  the  law  of  thought,  which  is  the  rational  and 
generic  element  in  the  true,  the  reason  supplementing  the  under- 
standing, the  grand   and  ultimate "     Here  he  was  interrupted 

by  a  wild-looking  individual,  flushed  with  excitement,  who  broke 
in  with,  "  You  have  outraged  economics,  and  have  entirely  ignored 
the  fact  that  a  market  embraces  all  those  who  contribute  to  the 
supply  of,  or  the  demand  for,  a  given  commodity, — commodity ^  sir, 
in  any  place,  no  matter  where  they  live.  You  seem  oblivious  to  the 
profound  truth  that  value  is  the  power  which  an  article  confers 
upon  its  possessor,  irrespective  of  legal  authority  or  personal  sen- 
timents, of  commanding,  in  exchange  for  itself,  the  labor  or  the 
products  of  labor  of  others  ;  that  money  is  the  medium  of  ex- 
change, dispensing  with  the  double  coincidence  required  in  barter, 
furnishing  a  value  de "  Here  I  pleaded  a  previous  engage- 
ment in  language  that  indicated  "  mental  imbecility,  an  uplifting 
of  the  ego  ;"  but  just  then  my  sentient  susceptibility  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  postulates  of  my  intelligence,  and  I  awoke. 


Thistle-Down 


LOVE'S  DECEMBER. 

Tell  me  again  that  you  love  me, 

As  you  did  in  the  spring-time  sweet, 
When  the  blue  skies  laughed  above  me, 

And  the  violets  sprang  at  my  feet. 
When  the  bird  in  the  nest  was  calling 

Her  mate  from  the  purple  sky. 
With  the  splendor  of  sunset  falling. 

All  the  world  was  but  you  and  I. 

You  gave  me  garlands  the  rarest. 

Red  roses  and  lilies  so  white  ; 
You  named  me  queen  of  the  fairest, 

And  called  me  the  star  of  your  night. 
You  kissed  my  lips  in  your  wooing. 

My  cheek  was  warm  with  your  breath  ; 
But,  ah  !  't  was  my  heart's  undoing — 

Your  heart  was  more  cruel  than  death. 

Glad  was  the  spring  with  our  meeting, 

The  summer  was  golden  with  bliss. 
Alas  !  that  my  joy  was  so  fleeting  ! 

That  love  can  have  winter  like  this  ! 
In  dreams  the  sound  of  your  singing 

Again  falls  sweet  on  my  ear ; 
And  in  dreams,  O  love  !  I  am  clinging 

To  hopes  that  were  dead  with  the  year. 

AN    OCTOBER   DAY. 

The  last  fern  is  dying, 
The  wild  birds  are  flying 

Far  up  in  the  blue. 
The  soft  winds  are  sighing, — 

The  heart  sigheth,  too. 

With  yellow  and  red. 

By  the  leaves  that  are  dead. 

The  damp  ground  is  strown. 
While  softly  o'erhead 

The  bare  branches  moan. 

But  down  from  the  sky 
Where  the  ])assing  fowls  cry 

Falls  a  promise  of  spring. 
Though  winter  is  nigh. 

We  '11  be  merry  and  sing. 


Crayon    Bleu 


Did  you  ever  chance  to  be  standing  among  a  ragged  growth  of  small  evergreens  some 
October  day,  and  see  a  little  maple  standing  alone,  robed  in  fluttering  garments  of  yellow 
and  red,  made  more  glorious  by  the  mellow  sunlight  and  its  dark  surroundings  ?  It 
seems  like  a  stranger  from  some  paradise  of  beautiful  trees  held  fast  here  in  these  rough 
surroundings, — a  willing  victim  because  it  loves  to  try  at  least  to  make  the  gloomy  spot 
more  attractive.  Characters  are  often  like  this  maple  among  the  hemlocks.  This  contrast 
is  what  lends  a  peculiar  charm  to  the  last  novel  ^  of  Isaac  Henderson.  The  scene  is  laid 
in  Rome  and  about  the  Italian  lakes.  But  little  is  made  of  the  natural  environment.  The 
thought  is  centralized  in  the  contrasts  between  the  two  principal  characters,  Mercede 
and  Agatha.  We  think  of  Scott  in  his  most  absorbing  work,  as  the  scenes  shift  to  throw 
new  light  on  men  and  women  rather  than  things.  Agatha  is  a  sweet  and  simple  girl,  who 
inherits  through  her  father  the  noblest  elements  of  American  character.  Here,  in  a  posi- 
tion of  influence,  surrounded  by  the  titled  aristocrats  of  Italy,  she  loses  nothing  of  her 
strength  and  sweetness.  The  contrasting  character  is  Mercede,  Agatha's  Italian  cousin. 
Between  them,  in  later  years,  arises  a  conflict,  where  a  woman's  passion  meets  a  woman's 
love,  and  the  craft  of  Italy  is  conquered  by  the  trust  of  America,  when  the  half-blinded 
husband  at  length  opens  his  eyes  to  see  his  danger  and  folly.  The  plot  of  the  story  is 
simple,  and  it  moves  on  with  increasing  interest  to  its  culmination.  However  the  scenes 
may  shift,  the  thought  of  the  awful  conflict  between  guilty  passion  and  honest  love  is  never 
lost  sight  of.  The  grimness  which  might  result  from  such  a  concentration  is  relieved  by 
the  introduction  of  an  odd  Bostonian  genius,  who  plays  his  typical  part  well,  and  a  sincere 
mutual  attraction  between  Veltri  and  Gaeta  serves  to  contrast  still  more  strongly,  yet  to 
lighten,  the  whole.  The  style  is  forcible  and  pleasant.  In  places  the  book  reminds  us  of 
Hawthorne.     Agatha  Page  is  a  sustained  and  absorbing  effort,  written  in  a  charming  style. 

The  tendency  of  story-tellers  to  conceal  or  embody  religious  teaching  in  their  works  is 
perhaps  approaching  a  culmination,  as  evidenced  by  the  recent  appearance  of  Robert  I^^ls- 
mere  2A\d  John  Ward,  Preacher.  Another  volume  ^  no  less  interesting  was  published  in 
America  about  the  same  time.  The  scene  is  laid  among  the  Boers  and  the  ostrich  farms 
of  South  Africa.  It  deals  with  the  most  peculiar  people,  and  its  surprises  are  almost 
endless.  The  story  centres  about  the  life  of  the  German  boy  Waldo.  From  his 
father,  a  simple-hearted  overseer  of  an  African  farm,  he  inherits  a  like  nature.  He  is  a 
Bible  Christian  when  a  child,  and  the  story  of  his  doubts  is  really  the  whole  of  the  book. 
The  style  is  fascinating  at  times.  It  abounds  in  weird  effects.  There  is  a  pessimistic 
tone,  on  the  whole,  in  the  first  part,  which  becomes  at  times  morbid.  Yet  the  novel  is  one 
of  great  power.  "A  striving,  and  a  striving,  and  an  ending  in  nothing  "  would  be  a  deduc- 
tion as  to  labor  and  life  from  a  large  part  of  the  book.  We  think  The  Story  of  an  African 
Farm  a  powerful  novel,  although  we  dislike  its  gloomy  impressions. 

1  Agatha  Page,  a  Parable,  by  Isaac  Henderson.     Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Co.     1888.     ^1.50. 
I' The  Story  of  an  African  Farm.     A  novel.     By  Ralph  Iron  (Olive  Schreiner).   Boston  :  Roberts 
Bros.     1888.    $0.75. 
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A  Dartmouth  alumnus,  whose  name  is  sufficient  to  guarantee  a  worthy  work,  published 
not  long  since  a  little  volume  ^  which  embodies  much  of  the  better  and  more  progressive 
religious  thought  of  the  past  few  years.  The  purpose  of  the  author  is  to  investigate  freely 
and  fairly,  from  the  position  of  a  layman,  the  tenets  of  theological  teaching,  to  square  them 
to  the  precepts  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  form  independently  his  own  thought  as  justified 
by  the  result  of  his  research.  From  an  examination  of  the  Divine  Plan  and  Purpose  the 
basis  of  investigation  is  laid.  The  premises  are,  briefly,  that  "  The  creation  and  redemp- 
tion ideas  are  both  in  the  divine  plan,  and  are  inseparable."  Thus,  by  using  the  conclusions 
of  Natural  Theology,  supplemented  in  part  by  the  declarations  of  Revelation,  through  the 
chapters  on  Free  Agency,  Probation,  and  Retribution,  a  conclusive  line  of  investigation  is 
carried.  The  final  conclusions  are,  briefly,  these  :  The  Scriptures  do  not  teach  endless 
punishment:  finally,  d;// mankind  shall  be  in  a  state  of  happiness  and  holiness.  We  are 
not  in  a  position  to  discuss  these  points.  We  only  attempt  to  give  the  drift  of  plan  and 
result.  The  premises  are  well  and  consistently  chosen ;  the  book  has  a  steady  and  logical 
movement ;  the  conclusions  are  carefully  drawn.  We  commend  the  strength  of  the  work 
as  well  as  the  optimistic  tenor  of  its  conclusions.  When  we  contrast  the  terrible  declara- 
tions of  Jonathan  Edwards,  as  he  warned  his  hearers  by  the  fate  of  those  doomed  to  eter- 
nal punishment,  with  these  brighter,  better  thoughts  of  what  lies  beyond  the  mysterious 
threshold,  we  wonder  how  both  conclusions  from  the  same  premises  could  be  so  honestly 
drawn,  yet  be  so  different.  The  inevitable  question  then  is.  However  admirably  purpose 
and  result  conform,  however  close  the  deductions,  may  there  not  be  something  left  out 
which  would  change  the  entire  conclusion?  We  admire  the  brighter  view  indeed,  but, 
after  all,  we  know  that  we  cannot  define  as  yet  the  Infinite  Purpose.  A?nong  the  Theologies 
is  forcible,  a  sign  of  one  of  the  great  theological  tendencies  of  the  day,  and  worth  careful 
attention. 

In  French  poetry  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  marked  comparisons  exists  between 
the  works  of  Musset  and  Lamartine.  The  passion  and  tumult  of  the  one  stand  over 
against  the  purer  love  and  steadier  work  of  the  other,  vividly  different  but  almost  equally 
attractive.  Lamartine  is  always  pure  and  helpful.  As  such,  he  is  worthy  the  praise  be- 
stowed upon  him  by  Prof.  George  O.  Curme,  in  his  new  edition  2  of  a  selection  from  Lam- 
artine's  poetic  works.  The  volume  has  three  excellences  which  are  often  lacking  in  texts 
of  a  writer  in  a  foreign  language.  It  has  a  useful  and  charming  introduction,  full  and  sug- 
gestive notes,  and  it  is  correctly  printed  and  attractively  bound.  Prof.  Curme  seems  to  us 
to  have  attained  a  result  in  his  work  which  will,  more  than  anything  else,  secure  its  suc- 
cess. He  is  thoroughly  sympathetic,  and  very  just  in  his  position  as  a  guide  into  new 
fields.  He  sees  the  beauty  and  the  sweetness  which  can  be  seen  and  known  by  others  as 
well  as  by  himself;  and  adding  to  this  the  power  of  inspiring  a  like  zeal,  he  leaves  us  at 
the  end  of  our  short  journey  with  strong  impressions  and  a  wider,  better  experience.  We 
have  seen  no  text-book  of  French  verse  more  admirably  suited  to  its  purpose  than  this 
edition  of  Lamartine's  Meditations. 

The  Middle  Ages  are  like  an  old  attic,  full  of  dust  and  gloom,  where  shapes  are  only 
half  defined,  and  where  some  corners  are  wholly  unexplored  by  the  childish  romj^ers. 
There  is  a  strange  fascination  in  the  rough,  broken  furniture  stored  away  after  its  day  of 

I  Among  the  Theologies^  by  Hiram  Orcutt,  LI..  I).,  '42.  Boston  :  W.  IJ.  Clarke  6t  Co.  1888.  ^0.75. 
On  ink  at  E.  P.  Starrs' s. 

»  Selected  Poems  from  Prcmiires  et  Nouvclles  Meditations.  Lamartine.  Geo.  O.  Curnic,  editor. 
Boston:  L.  C.  Ih.-alli  &  Co.     1888.     ^0.60. 
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usefulness,  which  leads  the  children  to  seek  the  old  room  beneath  the  roof  on  many  an 
afternoon  to  dispute  the  claim  of  the  spiders  and  the  dust.  And  somehow,  when  we  are  grown 
to  be  larger  children,  there  is  the  same  strong  love  for  the  old  attic  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
where  the  rude  beginnings  of  our  Teutonic  family  house-keeping  lie  heaped  up.  Con- 
fusion marks  the  whole  mass  piled  before  us  in  the  uncertain  light,  and  two  or  three  spots 
in  the  shadow  of  the  great  chimney  remain  unexplored  still.  Fortunate  indeed  are  we,  if, 
when  a  rainy  day  lets  us  into  the  pleasure  of  rummaging  here,  we  can  be  directed  by  so 
pleasant  a  guide  as  Prof.  Emerton  of  Harvard  University.  He  has  sorted  over  all  the  old 
rubbish  which  has  been  collected  from  the  different  family  lines,  and  written  a  very  useful 
guide-book  ^  for  the  service  of  those  who  would  follow.  Prof.  Emerton  is  evidently  a  be- 
liever in  the  real  worth  which  was  vital  in  these  unknown  years,  and  he  throws  into  his 
work  this  spirit  of  belief,  thus  gaining  our  interest  and  sympathy.  As  a  text  for  practical 
work  it  is  made  very  useful  by  its  many  excellent  maps,  and  especially  by  the  bibliography 
of  the  period  under  discussion,  placed  at  the  head  of  each  chapter.  There  are  also  indices 
and  chronological  tables.  Many  dates  are  given,  of  which  only  a  few  are  designated  to  be 
memorized.  We  have  taken  a  genuine  pleasure  in  reading  the  book,  and  consider  it  a 
practical,  pleasing  volume,  worthy  of  adoption  by  students  of  the  history  of  this  interesting 
period. 

The  place  of  religious  teaching  in  colleges  has  been  and  is  now  a  debated  question. 
While  Dartmouth  has  made  the  central  idea  of  its  founder  to  a  large  extent  the  main  force 
of  its  present  policy,  other  institutions,  prominent  among  which  Harvard  has  been  con- 
sidered, have  subserved  to  other  principles  the  prominence  given  at  the  beginning  to  relig- 
ious instruction.  But  if  one  has  the  impression  that  students  in  our  most  famous  univer- 
sity are  denied  the  best  and  safest  of  that  instruction  which  comes  from  the  pulpit,  he 
needs  only  to  turn  to  a  recently  issued  volume^  to  be  impressed  with  the  pleasure  and 
profit  at  the  doors  of  the  Harvard  men.  This  is  a  collection  of  addresses  delivered  by 
Francis  G.  Peabody,  Phillips  Brooks,  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Alexander  McKenzie,  and 
George  A.  Gordon.  What  most  strikes  us  in  these  twenty-eight  addresses  is  their  concise- 
ness and  strength.  Few  of  them  exceed  eight  small  pages  in  length.  The  subjects  have  a 
close  personal  application.  There  is  a  depth  of  truth  and  sweetness  of  expression  in  many 
of  them  which  must  result  in  deep  impression.  They  are  the  work  of  some  of  the  best  and 
purest  minds  of  New  England.  Here  in  Dartmouth,  removed  from  the  cities  where  the 
greater  lights  of  the  pulpit  are  placed,  this  little  volume  has  a  personal  interest  to  every 
religious  man  in  the  college.  Other  collections  of  sermons  or  addresses  may  be  of  great 
value,  but  for  something  rich  in  itself  and  adapted  to  our  needs  we  know  of  nothing  so 
excellent  as  Harvard  Vespers. 

The  study  of  higher  mathematics  is  now  becoming  so  widespread,  both  for  engineering 
and  general  purposes,  that  a  good  foundation  in  algebra  has  become  an  absolute  necessity. 
The  design  of  the  book^  commends  itself  to  both  the  student  in  college  and  the  mathema- 
tician,— to  the  one,  from  the  simple,  analytic  method  in  which  the  rudimentary  parts  are 
presented  ;  to  the  other,  for  the  full  and  complete  way  in  which  the  higher  and  more  difid- 

'^  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Middle  Ages  (375-814),  by  Ephraim  Emerton.  Boston: 
Ginn  &  Co.     1888.     gi.25. 

2  Harvard  Vespers.  Addresses  to  Harvard  Students  by  the  Preachers  to  the  University.  Boston  : 
Roberts  Bros.     1888.     $1.00. 

3  College  Algebra^  by  G.  A.  Wentworth.     Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 
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cult  subjects  are  treated.  The  only  objection  to  the  book  is  that  few  colleges  can  give  a 
year's  time  to  the  study  of  algebra,  and  in  a  shorter  course  much  would  have  to  be  omitted 
which  is  necessary  for  a  good  understanding  of  the  general  properties  and  solution  of 
equations.  To  one  whose  tastes  are  at  all  in  the  line  of  mathematical  study,  the  chapters 
on  Determinants  and  the  general  discussion  of  Equations  are  of  especial  interest. 

Caesar  is  always  an  object  of  veneration.  In  the  days  of  the  Fourth  Reader  we  read  of 
him  in  concert,  declaimed  speeches  over  his  dead  body  on  Friday  afternoon,  or  heard  from 
the  older  hero-worshippers  at  home  of  his  crossing  the  Rubicon.  But  later,  when  we  came 
to  the  •'  Omnia  Gallia  in  tres  partes  divisa  est,"  or  fairly  lost  ourselves  in  the  mazes  of  in- 
direct discourse,  awe  and  admiration  were  doubled.  The  structure  of  the  Roman  army 
was  complex,  and  those  descriptions  of  battles  in  the  Commentaries  hardly  lucid  or  thrill- 
ing, especially  when  they  must  be  dug  out  with  grammar  and  lexicon,  forty  lines  per  hour. 
The  student  of  Caesar  needs  exactly  the  sort  of  an  aid  in  this  emergency  which  is  presented 
by  Prof.  Judson.i  It  involves  a  complete  description  of  the  organization  and  tactics  of  the 
army ;  covers  the  naval  force  and  methods  of  the  Romans ;  contains  maps  illustrating  the 
Gallic  campaigns  of  Caesar  ;  and  employs  also  that  sunimiim  boniim  of  reference  books,  an 
index  of  terms.  The  book  shows  great  care  in  preparation,  nearly  every  statement  being 
certified  by  references  to  authority.  The  most  excellent  feature  of  the  volume  is  its  adapt- 
ability to  both  teacher  and  pupil.  It  explains  Roman  technical  military  terms  by  the  mod- 
ern words  in  tactics ;  but  it  explains  as  well  all  such  modern  terms,  so  that  they  can  be 
understood  by  the  pupil  without  constant  reference  to  a  dictionary.  This  seems  to  us  an 
almost  indispensable  accompaniment  to  an  intelligent  study  of  Cassar.  It  is  absolutely  im- 
possible, without  the  aid  of  maps  and  explanations,  for  a  young  pupil  to  make  vivid  before 
his  mind  the  scenes  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  concise  and  involved  descriptions  of 
the  Latin  writers.  Livy  puzzles  the  college  Freshman  as  badly  as  Caesar  troubled  the 
Junior  of  the  preparatory  school,     dvsar's  Army  is  the  right  thing  in  the  right  place. 

Students  of  mnemonics  will  find  useful  suggestions  and  explanations  in  a  little  book  -  by 
A.  K.  Middleton,  which  contains  chapters  on  the  principles,  history,  and  practicability  of 
mnemonics,  directions  for  the  correct  use  of  memory  systems,  and  a  complete  bibliography 
of  mnemonics. 

The  most  interesting  features  of  the  October  Ceftttiry  are  the  poems  and  the  article  on 
Emma  Lazarus.  The  suggestions  of  the  sweet  face  in  the  frontispiece  awaken  a  willing 
interest  in  the  brief  sketch  which  follows.  A  sonnet  by  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson, 
poems  by  Emma  Lazarus,  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford,  Frances  L.  Mace,  Robert  Underwood 
Johnson,  and  Henry  W.  Austin,  and  "  An  Idyl  of  Sinkin'  Mount'in,"  are  features  of  the 
number.  *'  Bric-a-brac  "  is  below  the  standard  this  month.  Geo.  Kennan  has  an  article, 
"  The  Tomsk  Forwarding  Prison." 

The  Atlantic  for  October  continues  Prof.  Hardy's  serial  and  also  that  of  Charles  Egbert 
Craddock.  "Garabaldi's  F2arly  Years"  and  "Pasture  Herb  and  Meadow  Swath  "  are 
among  the  best  articles  in  this  number. 

/:</?/ra//f7«  for  September  contains  an  interesting  article  to  college  men,  "College  Ex- 
penses," by  Hon.  Wm.  C.  Todd. 

»  Casar^s  Army :  A  Study  of  the  Military  Art  of  the  Romans  in  the  Last  Days  of  the  Republic, 
by  Harry  Pratt  Judson.     Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.     1888. 

'  Memory  Systems,  New  and  Old,  by  A.  E.  Middleton,  with  Bibliography  of  Mnemonics,  by  CI.  A. 
Fellows.     New  York  :  G.  S.  Fellows  &  Co.     1888.     ^0.50. 


Exchanges, 


In  these  "  melancholy  days,  the  saddest  of  the  year,"  blessed  indeed  is  the  man  of 'many 
friends  !  To-night  our  friends  throng  close  about  us,  and  it  is  a  goodly  company.  The 
scholar,  the  wit,  the  story-teller,  and  the  poet  vie  in  endeavor  to  instruct  and  entertain. 
"What  care  we  that 

"  The  wintry  west  extends  his  blast. 
And  hail  and  rain  does  blaw." 

The  Yale  Lit.  for  October  maintains  its  excellent  reputation.  We  admire  the  general 
evenness  and  reserve  power  which  both  contributed  and  editorial  matter  show.  Nothing  is 
strained  or  overdrawn,  and  an  air  of  true  literary  refinement  breathes  through  all  its  pages. 
The  article,  "  Nature  Essays,"  which  offers  suggestions  for  winter  reading  worth  the  heed- 
ing by  him  who  would  still,"  in  love  of  nature,  hold  communion  with  her  many  forms,"  and 
the  sketch,  "  Lake  Caribou,"  stamp  the  number  a  genuine  product  of  vacation. 

Our  cordial  sympathy  is  extended  to  the  editors  of  Phillips  Exeter  Lit.  in  their  praise- 
worthy attempt  to  continue  its  publication,  despite  lack  of  support  and  appreciation.  That 
faithful  work  carries  with  it  its  own  reward  is  trite,  but  true.  Do  not  despair,  Exeter  Lit. 
We  wish  you  a  long  lease  of  life. 

Lampy  gaily  rides  in  upon  us,  as  bright  and  witty  as  he,  merry  jester,  always  is.  As  the 
"  funny  paper  "  in  the  college  world,  we  think  the  Harvard  Lampoon  without  a  rival. 

The  Brunonian  reaches  us  in  very  trim  and  becoming  dress.  We  note  an  editorial  ad- 
vocating the  abolishment  of  the  foot-ball  rush,  which  it  calls  a  "species  of  barbarism." 

We  wonder  if  the  Bates  Student  fairly  represents  the  literary  thought  and  power  of 
Bates.  We  should  like  it  better  were  the  essays  less  like  those  of  our  school-boy  days. 
The  subjects  are  good,  but  the  treatment  is  very  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory.  There  is 
Iktle  variety,  and  a  lack  of  original  thought,  manifest  in  the  September  issue.  May  we 
expect  better  things  in  the  months  to  come } 

The  first  issue  of  the  Harvard  Advocate  promises  well  for  the  new  year.  In  "  Topics  of 
the  Day  "  the  advice  to  Freshmen  is  frank  and  to  the  point.  The  verse  is  good,  and  the 
sketches  are  up  to  the  average. 

MY  MUSE. 

My  Muse  is  but  a  saucy  jade. 

By  whims  capricious,  mocking,  staid. 

If  I  would  rave  o  'er  Margaret's  eyes, 
.  She  archly  smiles  in  coy  surprise, 

And  says,  "  Have  you  forgotten  June, 

That  you  would  praise  the  blue  so  soon  V 

Or  if  I  turn,  as  oft  of  old. 

To  sing  sweet  Margaret's  locks  of  gold. 

She  only  laughs,  and  turns  in  doubt 

My  empty  pockets  inside  out. 
"  Ah,  Margaret !  your  cheek,"  I  wrote, — 

My  Muse  was  cross;  I  could  but  quote, — 
"  Is  like  the  rose  which  lies  at  rest 

In  sweet  repose  upon  your  breast. 

Would  I  might  lie  content,  unseen," — 
"  Upon  its  leaves,  like  Paris  green !" 
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Put  in  my  Muse,  then  turned  about, 
And  blew  my  flickering  candle  out. 
Thus  when  I  'd  sing  my  sweetest  praise, 
My  Muse  but  mocks  my  worthless  lays; 
My  verses  all  are  out  of  time. 
And  lines  go  begging  for  a  rhyme. 
What  wonder,  then,  that  I  grow  old, 
And  lovely  Margaret  still  is  cold .' 


GOLDEN-ROD. 
O  Golden-rod !  along  the  sunny  lea, 

Where  vines  and  creepers  drape  the  lichened  wall, 

And  tinkling  sweet  and  low  the  waters  fall 
And  haste  their  onward  course  to  join  the  sea; 
Tell,  Golden-rod,  that  secret  tell  to  me. 

Whence  comes  the  light  upon  thy  taper  tall, 
Which  burns  so  long  and  yet  so  brilliantly 

With  yellow  flame  ?     Has  it 'been  thine  to  fall 
Upon  that  stone  long  sought  by  seers  of  old. 

That  turns,  on  touching  it,  each  common  thing 
Into  the  substance  of  pure,  glittering  gold  ? 

Or,  by  some  alchemy's  soft  whispering. 
Hast  learned,  in  summer  radiance,  how  to  hold 

Some  of  the  sunshine  for  the  autumn  king } 

POOR  LITTLE  ROSE. 
Poor  little  withered  rose  ! 
'  T  was  but  an  hour  since 

You  rested  on  my  lady's  breast ; 
And  all  your  rosy  tints" 

Blushed,  warm  with  love  ;  the  hour  you  blessed 
And  gave  my  lady  all  your  heart's 
Perfume,  poor  little  rose  ! 

Poor  little  faded  rose  ! 
I  found  you  on  the  street; 

Your  tender  petals — once  so  red — 
Were  bruised,  as  though  the  feet 

Of  some  one  had,  with  cruel  tread, 
Their  fragrance  crushed.     Say,  was  it  this, 
O  rose,  poor  little  rose  ."* 

You  tell  me,  little  rose, 
That  't  was  no  cruel  tread 

That  from  your  heart  the  perfume  crushed, 
And  made  you  hang  your  head. 

You  whisper,  and  your  tone  is  hushed  : 
"  I  die  because  she  cast  me  off !  " 
Alas,  ])oor  little  rose  ! 


— Harvard  Lampoon. 


Yale  Lit. 


—  Yale  Record. 


Alumni  Notes. 


That  this  department  may  be  as  interesting-  and  valuable  as  possible,  we  solicit  contributions  from 
all.  Items  that  may  seem  unimportant  to  the  cofitributor  will  no  doubt  carry  to  some  readers  remem- 
brances of  happy  but  departed  days. 

The  town  of  Littleton,  N.  H.,  has  recently  published  a  limited  edition  of  the  proceedings 
of  its  centennial  celebration  in  1884.  Subjects  were  assigned  to  be  treated  in  the  form  of 
historical  monographs,  and  to  include  the  most  important  activities  of  a  century  of  local 
progress.  Of  the  seventeen  monographs  then  presented,  seven  were  by  Dartmouth  men. 
The  address  by  Hon.  A.  S.  Batchellor,  '72,  now  a  member  of  the  executive  council  of  New 
Hampshire,  on  "  The  Relations  of  the  Town  and  the  State,"  treats  that  subject  in  detail  from 
the  historical  standpoint.  "  The  Profession  of  Medicine,"  assigned  to  the  late  Charles  M. 
Tuttle,  '68,  hon.,  the  foremost  practitioner  of  Northern  New  Hampshire,  is  one  of  the  most 
thorough  historical  papers  in  the  volume.  Included  in  it  is  Dr.  Carter's  sketch  of  the  life  of 
Dr.  Samuel  White,  the  first  practitioner  in  the  Connecticut  valley  as  far  north  as  Newbury, 
with  an  interesting  analysis  of  Dr.  White's  books  of  accounts,  which  were  begun  in  1773  ^Y 
Prof.  E.  J.  Bartlett,  '72.  "  The  Town  and  the  Railroads,"  by  John  M.  Mitchell,  '86  hon.,  is 
a  paper  replete  with  interesting  historical  material  relative  to  the  development  of  railroads 
and  railroad  policy  in  northern  New  Hampshire.  "  Littleton  Abroad,"  by  Samuel  B.  Bage, 
'68  hon.,  follows  the  sons  and  daughters  of  this  mountain  town  into  the  various  walks  of 
life  in  which  they  have  won  distinction.  Mr.  Page's  description  of  the  part  borne  by  the 
town  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  is  especially  noteworthy.  "  Education  "  is  the  topic  to 
which  Dana  P.  Dame,  '80,  principal  of  the  Littleton  graded  schools,  has  devoted  liberal 
time  and  space.  He  presents  an  excellent  historical  sketch  of  school  progress  from  its 
very  beginnings  in  this  locality  to  its  present  stage  of  advancement.  Capt.  George  Farr, 
'62,  a  veteran  of  the  Thirteenth  war  regiment,  and  late  department  commander  of  the 
G,  A.  R.  in  New  Hampshire,  speaks  by  the  book  of  "  Littleton  in  the  War  of  the  Rebel- 
lion." An  appendix  contains  a  valuable  historical  paper  by  the  late  Adams  Moore,  '22, 
who  first  began  the  preparation  of  a  history  of  the  town.  This  was  read  by  the  author,  as 
a  lecture  on  the  "  History  and  Geography  of  Littleton,"  in  1859.  It  is  now  printed  for  the 
first  time. 

'36.  President  S.  C.  Bartlett  attended  the  meeting  of  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions  at  Cleveland,  O.,  October  1-4.  On  his  return  he  spoke  in  the 
chapel  of  the  intimate  relations  which  Dartmouth  Alumni  have  always  had  with  the  Board. 

'36.  The  death  is  announced  of  Hon.  John  Wentworth,  better  known  as  "  Long  John  " 
Wentworth,  one  of  the  oldest  citizens  of  Chicago,  and  widely  known  in  New  England.  He 
passed  away  in  Chicago,  Tuesday,  Oct.  16,  aker  a  period  of  general  failure  of  the  entire 
system.  For  several  days  before  his  death  he  lay  unconscious  of  all  around  him.  With 
Chicago  his  life  has  been  identified.  He  edited  the  first  newspaper  there,  was  one  of  the 
first  men  admitted  to  her  bar,  and  was  her  first  representative  in  congress,  where  he  served 
six  terms.     He  was  twice  mayor,  holding  that  office  when  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  received 
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in  Chicago ;  and  he  helped  build  the  first  railroad  built  out  of  Chicago.  John  Wentworth 
was  born  in  Sandwich,  N.  H.,  March  5,  181 5.  He  was  the  son  of  Paul  and  Lydia  Went- 
worth. He  was  a  perfect  giant  in  stature,  being  nearly  six  feet  seven  inches  in  height.  His 
weight,  until  sickness  overtook  him,  was  in  proportion  to  his  height.  Few  men  could 
boast  of  grander  lineage.  His  paternal  grandfather  was  John  Wentworth,  Jr.,  member  of 
the  Continental  Congress  from  New  Hampshire,  whose  name  is  signed  to  the  original 
articles  of  confederation.  Col.  Amos  Cogswell,  who  served  through  the  Revolutionary 
War  with  such  distinction,  was  his  maternal  grandfather.  John  Wentworth  was  descend- 
ed on  both  sides  of  the  house  from  the  earliest  settlers  of  New  England.  His  early  edu- 
cation was  obtained  in  the  public  schools,  at  Gilmanton  academy,  at  Wolfeborough  acade- 
my, and  at  New  Hampton  academy,  a  part  of  his  spare  time  while  in  attendance  at  the 
latter  institution  being  devoted  to  teaching  at  a  school  where  many  of  the  pupils  were 
much  older  than  himself.  About  fifteen  years  ago  Mr.  Wentworth  was  made  president  of 
the  Alumni  of  the  New  Hampton  Literary  Institution.  In  1832  he  attended  the  academy  at 
South  Berwick,  Me.,  and  that  same  year  entered  Dartmouth  college,  where  he  graduated 
in  1836,  and  from  which  college  he  afterward  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  A  few  months 
after  graduating  John  Wentworth  left  his  father's  home  with  no  place  in  view  but  that  in- 
definite somewhere,  the  "  far  West,"  having  indomitable  pluck,  but  little  money,  to  support 
him.  His  journey  led  him  to  Chicago,  and  there  he  soon  found  employment  in  conduct- 
ing a  newspaper,  the  Chicago  Democrat ^  of  which  he  was  eventually  to  become  sole  propri- 
etor. In  1839,  being  then  only  twenty-four  years  of  age,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
aides-de-camp  of  Governor  Carlin.  Mr.  Wentworth  took  part  in  the  first  meeting  called 
in  the  town  of  Chicago  to  consider  the  desirability  of  adopting  a  city  charter,  and  became 
the  first  corporation  printer,  and  i  member  of  one  of  the  early  boards  of  school  inspectors. 
Meanwhile  he  had  studied  law,  and  in  the  spring  of  1841  entered  the  Harvard  Law  School. 
But  upon  his  return  to  Chicago  in  the  fall  he  deemed  it  for  his  interest  not  to  return  to  the 
law  school,  but  to  apply  at  once  for  admission  to  the  bar  of  Illinois.  He  was  admitted 
that  year.  Two  years  later,  when  Mr.  Wentworth  was  but  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  he 
was  elected  to  congress,  being  the  youngest  member  of  the  Twenty-eighth  congress  ;  and 
he  was  subsequently  honored  with  reelection  to  the  Twenty-ninth,  Thirtieth,  and  Thirty- 
first  congresses,  declining  then  another  reelection,  but  returning  to  Washington  for  the 
Thirty-third  congress  and  for  the  Thirty-ninth  congress.  He  was  present  when  John 
Quincy  Adams  fell  in  the  house  of  representatives,  and  was  one  of  the  committee  appoint- 
ed by  Speaker  Robert  C.  Winthrop  to  take  the  remains  home  to  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Wentworth  was  also  one  of  the  committee  to  receive  the  remains  of  President  Lincoln  at 
Chicago  after  the  assassination.  In  1857  Mr.  Wentworth  was  unanimously  nominated  in 
a  convention  of  delegates  from  all  the  old  political  parties  as  a  candidate  for  mayor  of  Chi- 
cago. He  was  elected;  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  during  his  term  of  oifice  he  intro- 
duced the  first  steam  fire-engine  into  the  city,  which  was  named  "  Long  John  "  in  his  honor. 
Although  declining  a  renomination,  he  was  elected  to  the  mayoralty  again  in  i860.  After 
that  year,  though  the  same  office  was  frequently  tendered  him,  he  positively  refused  again 
to  accept.  In  1861  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  revise  the  constitution  of  the  state  of  Illi- 
nois, and  during  the  same  year  was  chosen  a  memljcr  of  the  board  of  education  for  three 
years.  In  all  his  official  positions  Mr.  Wentworth  wielded  all  his  influence  in  behalf  of  the 
common-school  system,  and  in  his  mayoralty  was  guided  Ijy  the  two  watchwords,  "  Liberty" 
anfl  "  Economy."  For  a  second  term  he  served  upon  the  board  of  education,  and  for  a 
brief  jjcriod  acted  as  police  commissioner,  directing  the  operations  of  the  police  when  they 
broke  up  the  i)lot  to  free  the  rebel  prisoners  at  Camj)  Douglas,  and  arresting  all  the  plot- 
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ters.  In  politics  Mr.  Wentworth  had  been  in  sympathy  with  the  old-time  Democratic 
party,  but  on  the  division  of  the  slave  question  he  went  with  the  Republican  movement, 
bending  all  his  energies  to  its  aid.  On  November  13,  1844,  he  married,  at  Troy,  N.  Y.» 
Roxanna  M.  Loomis,  of  that  city,  who  died  in  1870.  They  had  five  children,  all  of  whom 
died  young  except  one  daughter  now  living.  Many  other  offices  besides  those  mentioned 
have  fallen  to  his  lot,  among  them  the  position  of  president  of  the  Alumni  Association  of 
Dartmouth  College  in  1S82  and  1883,  vice-president  of  the  Republican  National  Convention 
in  1880,  and  vice-president  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  the  New  England  Historic 
Genealogical  Society.  He  wrote  many  historical  essays,  and  is  the  author  of  the  Went- 
worth Genealogy,  the  most  complete  and  perfectly  indexed  of  any  of  that  class  of  works 
published.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  Masons  and  Odd  Fellows  in  Chicago.  Mr,  Went- 
worth was  a  man  of  decided  convictions,  with  the  courage  to  follow  them ;  he  possessed  great 
intellectual  capacity,  and  has  been  a  power  in  his  state.  He  left  an  estate  estimated  at  two 
millions  of  dollars.  The  base  of  the  Wentworth  monument,  to  be  erected  at  Rose  Hill,  is  at 
Deering,  111.,  on  the  Northwestern  Railroad.  It  is  a  granite  block,  eighteen  feet  square 
and  two  feet  thick,  and  weighs  sixty-five  tons.  It  will  be  carried  to  the  cemetery  as  soon 
as  a  special  car  belonging  to  the  Hallowell,  Me.,  Granite  Company  arrives  from  the  East. 
The  width  of  the  base  requires  its  transportation  in  this  car.  Meanwhile  the  work  on  the 
monument  is  being  pushed  forward.  When  completed  the  shaft  will  stand  fifty-five  feet 
high,  and  will  cost  about  $35,000.  The  funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Second  Presby- 
terian church  of  Chicago,  on  Friday,  October  19.  The  casket  was  borne  to  the  hearse  by 
six  firemen  and  the  same  number  of  policemen;  and  in  the  funeral  cortege  were  Mayor 
Roche,  Hon.  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  Potter  Palmer,  and  many  other  prominent  citizens.  Mr. 
Wentworth  was  always  loyal  to  his  college.  In  1878  he  was  president  of  the  Chicago 
Alumni  Association,  and  during  his  term  of  office  donated  $10,000  to  the  college.  In 
accordance  with  his  well  known  affection  for  his  Ahna  Mater,  a  meeting  of  the  Chicago 
Alumni  Association  was  held  October  17,  to  take  action  touching  the  death  of  Mr.  Went- 
worth. Jonas  Hutchinson,  ^d-^,  the  vice-president,  said  action  was  usually  taken  at  the  annual 
meeting  on  the  death  of  members,  but  that  Mr.  Wentworth  was  such  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber it  seemed  fitting  to  take  some  immediate  action.  It  was  decided  to  attend  the  funeral 
on  Friday,  and  Secretary  Webster  was  instructed  to  see  that  seats  were  reserved  for  the 
alumni  at  the  church.  Owing  to  the  request  of  the  family  that  no  flowers  be  sent,  it  was 
decided  to  omit  a  floral  emblem.  A  committee,  consisting  of  B.  F.  Ayer,  '46,  D.  L.  Shorey, 
'51,  and  D.  E.  Bradley,  '63,  was  appointed  to  draft  an  appropriate  memorial  to  be  present- 
ed at  the  next  annual  meeting  in  January. 

'41.  Gardner  G.  Hubbard's  new  residence  in  Washington  is  close  to  Oak  View,  Presi- 
dent Cleveland's  country  seat,  and  will  be  very  handsome  when  completed. 

'44.  Hon.  William  C.  Todd,  of  Atkinson,  N.  H.,  has  an  article  in  the  September  Edu- 
cation on  "  College  Expenses,"  based  on  statistics  taken  from  different  colleges  at  present 
and  forty  years  ago.  He  shows  conclusively  that  the  great  increase  in  college  endowments 
has  resulted  in  an  increase  of  expense  for  the  students,  and  decries  the  modern  tendency  to 
a  wide  range  of  professorships,  and  to  heavy  athletic  and  society  taxes. 

'48.  Hon.  James  W.  Patterson  has  been  chosen  a  resident  member  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire State  Historical  Society. 

'51  and  '63.  Joshua  G.  Hall,  of  Dover,  and  Col.  Thomas  Cogswell,  of  Gilmanton,  have 
been  appointed  by  the  governor  as  commissioners  to  ascertain  and  report  the  interest  of  the 
state  of  New  Hampshire  in  the  Concord  and  the  Boston  &  Maine  railroads. 
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'51  and  '59.  Hon.  Jonathan  Ross,  of  St.  Johnsbury,  and  Hon.  Wheelock  G.  Veazey,  of 
Rutland,  were  recently  reelected  assistant  judges  of  the  supreme  court  by  the  legislature 
of  Vermont. 

'52.     Rev.  Elnathan  E.  Strong  supplied  Dr.  Leeds's  pulpit  on  Sunday,  October  21. 

'55.     John  King  Valentine,  LL.  B.,  Un.  Pa.,  is  United  States  attorney  at  Philadelphia. 

'58.  Paymaster  George  A.  Lyon,  pay-  and  purchasing-officer  at  the  Portsmouth  navy- 
yard,  has  been  confirmed  by  the  senate  as  pay  inspector.  He  recently  took  a  trip  to  Wash- 
ington for  examination,  preparatory  to  this  promotion. 

'59.     Hon.  B.  F.  Hayes  is  president  of  the  Medford  (Mass.)  Republican  club. 

'59.  When  Judge  A.  W.  Tenney  spoke  at  the  recent  rally  in  Lebanon,  he  was  greeted 
by  the  college  boys  present  with  the  college  yell  for  '59,  and  a  rousing  cheer  for  Tenney. 

'60.  A.  S.  Bickmore,  who  went  from  here  to  Harvard,  studied  under  Agassiz,  and  then 
■worked  three  years  as  his  assistant,  became  early  prominent  for  his  discovery  and  dissection 
of  a  live  Nautilus.  He  built  the  Natural  History  Museum  in  Central  park.  New  York, 
from  appropriations  which  he  obtained  from  the  state  legislature.  He  is  delivering  a 
course  of  illustrated  lectures  before  the  teachers  of  New  York  on  all  branches  of  natural 
historv,  geography,  and  geology  that  are  required  to  be  taught  in  the  state  schools.  This 
course  commenced  in  1884,  and  will  be  completed  in  1890.  Its  popularity  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  attendance  has  increased  from  221  on  opening,  in  1884,  to  an  average  of  1,329 
in  i887-'88.  Mr.  Bickmore  recently  stopped  in  Hanover  on  his  way  to  the  White  Moun- 
tains to  gather  materials  for  a  lecture  during  the  coming  winter.  He  drove  through  from 
New  London,  his  place  of  fitting  for  college,  and  visited  his  Alma  Mater  for  the  first  time 
since  graduation.  He  obtained  from  Prof.  Hitchcock  data  concerning  the  Sandwich 
Islands  for  the  eighty-ninth  lecture  in  the  course,  to  be  delivered  this  winter.  His  method 
is  to  illustrate  his  lectures  by  the  stereopticon.  He  has  been  in  Europe  several  times  to 
obtain  necessary  plates.  On  his  last  journey  he  travelled  through  Egypt,  Palestine,  Tur- 
key, Greece,  and  Italy  at  his  own  expense,  visiting  all  the  important  places. 

'61.  Lowell  Republicans  are  to  hold  a  rally,  and  campaign  songs  will  be  rendered  by  a 
glee  club  of  twenty  men.  Possibly  Hon.  George  A.  Marden  may  repeat  his  action  of  some 
months  ago,  and  appear  as  the  blushing  author  of  some  of  the  songs. — Boston  Jonrftal. 

'63.  Charles  A.  Pillsbury  &  Co.,  of  Minneapolis,  the  largest  milling  firm  in  the  world, 
have  just  finished  a  division  of  $40,000  among  their  employes.  This  has  been  made  in 
pursuance  of  a  profit-sharing  plan  adopted  four  years  ago.  For  two  years  there  has  been 
no  money  to  divide,  but  the  past  year  has  been  profitable,  and  the  firm  kept  its  promise. 

'70.  Judge  Eugene  O.  Locke,  of  Key  West,  Fla.,  recently  paid  a  visit  to  his  father  in 
Manchester,  N.  II. 

'72.  Albert  L.  Bartlett,  superintendent  of  public  schools  of  Haverhill,  Mass.,  was  re- 
cently elected  a  trustee  of  the  Public  Library. 

'72.  ^Villiam  V.  Fowler  and  his  sister  Clara  M.  Fowler,  of  Boston,  have  presented  the 
city  of  C^oncord,  N.  H.,  with  a  fine  library  building  in  memory  of  their  father,  Asa  Fowler 
*33.  It  is  the  remodelled  Lorenzo  I).  Brown  proi)crty,  most  eligibly  located  on  the  corner 
of  School  and  North  State  streets,  with  a  frontage  of  132  feet  and  a  depth  of  83^  feet. 
On  the  east  side  is  a  spacious  lawn.     The  building  has  been  entirely  built  over  inside,  the 
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walls  being  of  brick.  The  basement  contains  heating  apparatus,  etc.,  and  an  apartment 
for  book-binding  purposes.  The  rest  of  the  building  contains  a  vestibule  with  niches  for 
busts,  delivery-room,  and  a  practically  fire-proof  stack-room.  Over  the  entrance  from  the 
vestibule  into  the  delivery-room  will  be  placed  the  following  inscription  :  "This  building 
was  presented  to  the  city  of  Concord  by  William  P.  and  Clara  M.  Fowler,  in  grateful  and 
loving  remembrance  of  their  parents,  Asa  Fowler  and  Mary  C.  H.  Fowler,  for  fifty  years 
residents  of  Concord,  and  always  active  promoters  of  the  educational  and  intellectual  im- 
provement of  its  citizens."  The  building  was  dedicated  with  appropriate  ceremonies  on 
October  i8. 

^"j-^.  Rev.  F.  E.  Clark  was  elected  a  member  of  the  prudential  committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  at  its  recent  meeting. 

'74.  One  of  the  leading  candidates  for  Republican  nomination  to  congress  in  the  Ninth, 
Mass.,  District,  was  Samuel  L.  Powers.  After  six  ballots  Mr.  Powers's  friends  withdrew 
his  candidacy  in  favor  of  Mr.  John  W.  Candler,  who  was  nominated. 

'75.  C.  A.  Prouty,  of  Newport,  is  the  chairman  of  the  Vermont  lower  house  Committee 
on  Education,  and  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

'75  T.  S.  C.  E.  J.  P.  Snow  has  been  appointed  bridge  engineer  on  the  Boston  &  Maine 
Railroad,  which  is  a  very  desirable  position.  To  accept  this  Mr.  Snow  leaves  a  position  as 
bridge  and  division  engineer  on  the  Providence  &  Worcester  Railroad, 

'76.  E.  C.  Stimson  reports  himself  in  a  living  law  practice  at  Aspen,  Col.  He  thinks 
the  West  a  good  place  for  drawing  men.     They  have  no  use  out  there  for  "  duffers." 

'78.  Eugene  R.  Darling  is  at  the  head  of  the  New  York  law  firm  of  Darling,  Aiken  & 
Simcox.     The  junior  member  is  Benjamin  J.  Simcox,  '86. 

'78.     I.  F.  Paul  is  principal  of  a  district  school  in  Boston. 

'79.  C.  W.  French  has  been  reelected  president  of  the  Chicago  Christian  Endeavor 
Union,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Illinois  Executive  Committee. 

'79  and  '81  non-grad.  "  The  law  firm  of  Sullivan  &  Long  was  increased  Friday  by  a 
young  George  Long,  Jr.,  weight  ten  pounds.  George  says  he  will  name  him  Grover  Cleve- 
land Long,  but  as  the  mother  comes  from  a  good  Republican  family  the  name  may  be 
Harrison  Grover  or  Grover  Harrison  Long.  George  is  trying  to  offset  the  young  Harri- 
son voter  who  recently  came  into  Tom  Kyle's  family. —  Troy,  O.,  Chronicle. 

'79.  Ashton  R.  Willard,  of  Boston,  was  married  September  18  to  Miss  Agnes  Fair- 
banks, the  oldest  daughter  of  the  late  Gov.  Horace  Fairbanks,  of  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.  They 
will  reside  on  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston. 

'79.     Thomas  Proctor  is  assistant  district  attorney  at  Boston.     Salary,  ^2,500. 

'81.     Charles  G.  Dewey  is  employed  in  the  Massachusetts  Insane  Asylum,  Boston. 

81.  W.  B.  Greeley  is  employed  in  Room  91,  Patent  Office,  Washington.  A.  T.  Greeley, 
'83,  is  in  Room  207,  same  office.     They  visited  New  England  this  summer. 

'82.  Ike  E.  Pearle,  Rollindale,  Mass.,  is  a  private  teacher  in  Boston,  salary  $3,000. 
His  wife  recently  gave  birth  to  a  second  son. 
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'S2  T.  S.  C.  E.  John  A.  McNicol  takes  the  position  on  the  Providence  &  Worcester 
R.  R.  vacated  by  Snow,  '75  T.  S.  C.  E.  George  H.  Hutchinson,  '84  T.  S.  C.  E„  is  on  the 
same  road. 

'S3.  John  T.  Cressy  has  been  at  Strout's  school,  Philadelphia,  during  the  past  year. 
This  year  he  is  at  the  Hill  school,  Potsdam,  Pa, 

'84  C.  S.  D.  Henry  C.  Fall,  of  Farmington,  N.  H.,  has  been  called  to  Chicago  as  a 
professor  of  free-hand  drawing  and  mechanics. 

'84.  Thomas  M.  Hodgdon  has  been  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Congregational 
church  at  Middletown,  Conn. 

'84.  James  Houston  is  in  the  Chicago  Medical  School.  He  graduates  in  March.  He 
also  teaches  in  the  evening  school.  He  has  returned  from  his  trip  to  Europe,  whither  he 
went  with  a  doctor  who  paid  his  expenses. 

'84.     J.  H.  Quincy  is  in  a  law  firm  at  No.  ig  Milk  St.,  Boston. 

'84.  William  Slade  was  recently  installed  as  pastor  of  the  Second  Congregational 
church  at  Newbury,  Mass. 

'85.  A.  E,  Briggs  taught  as  assistant  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  high  school,  from  autumn  of  '86  to 
autumn  of  '87,  when  he  was  called  to  the  principalship  of  the  Nahant  high  school  at  a  sal- 
ary of  $1,200  per  annum.  He  was  recently  chosen  first  assistant  in  the  Chelsea  high 
school,  one  of  the  best  schools  in  Massachusetts,  with  a  $1,700  salary  as  a  beginning. 
Briggs  was  the  youngest  of  thirty  or  more  applicants,  and  he  was  the  unanimous  choice  of 
the  committee. 

'85.  W.  J.  Rockwood  resigned  the  mastership  of  the  Jones  grammar  school  at  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  to  accept  the  sub-mastership  in  the  Lynn,  Mass.,  high  school,  at  a  salary  of 
$1,250. 

'86.  Married,  in  Boston,  Sept.  17,  by  Rev.  F.  E.  Clark,  Arthur  H.  Chase,  of  Concord, 
N.  H.,  and  Miss  Alice  M.  Fisk,  of  Boston. 

'86.  Arthur  Fairbanks,  who  for  the  past  year  has  been  at  the  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary, will  go  this  year  to  Yale  Seminary. 

'86.  E.  B.  Frost  will  continue  as  instructor  in  physics  and  astronomy  in  the  Chandler 
school. 

'86.  Karl  H.  Goodwin  has  a  position  with  the  Interstate  Publishing  Co.,  33  Franklin 
street,  Boston. 

'86.  E.  S.  Hill  was  recently  in  Manchester,  N.  H.,  on  a  business  trip,  and  while  there 
came  to  Hanover.  He  is  secretary  and  director  of  the  Hill  and  Johnson  Paper  Manufac- 
turing Co.     Their  mills  are  at  liath,  S.  C. 

'86.     Y.  V.  Johnson  continues  teaching  in  Bryant  &  Stratton's  Business  College. 

'86  T.  S.  C.  E.  The  Theory  of  the  Continuous  Girder,  its  Application  to  Girders  with 
and  without  Variable  Cross-Sections.  By  Malvcrd  A.  Howe,  C.  E.,  Professor  of  Civil 
Engineering  in  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute.  New  York  Engineering  News  Publishing  Co., 
Publishers,  1888.  Price  $2.00.  This  book,  the  third  the  author  hUs  published  since  grad- 
uation, is  flatteringly  reviewed  in  Engineering  News,  Oct.  20,  1888,  i)age  312. 
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'86.     W.  L.  Quimby  continues  his  law  studies.     Address,  31  Milk  street,  Boston. 

^^1  C.  S.  D.     \V.  L.  Blossom  is  with  E.  W.  Bowditch,  landscape  gardener,  Boston. 

""$>-].     J.  M.  Willard  remains  at  Derry,  N.  H.,  academy,  at  an  increased  salary. 

^Z"]  C.  S.  D.     J.  B.  G.  Welch  is  principal  of  the  grammar  school  at  Essex,  Mass. 

'%-].     J.  B.  Wallace  will  teach  this  year.     His  address  is  344  West  57th  street,  N.  Y. 

'87.  J.  C.  Simpson,  who  for  the  past  year  has  been  teaching  in  Woodstock,  Conn.,  has 
left  that  place,  and  will  teach  at  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  at  an  increased  salary. 

'87.  A  fine  window  is  to  be  placed  in  St.  Thomas's  Episcopal  church  at  Hanover,  in 
memory  of  Albert  James  Thomas,  of  Sandy  Hill,  N.  Y.,  who  died  in  1886  while  a  member 
of  the  class  of  1887. 

'87.  Simpson,  Cushman,  Buckley,  G.  E.  Johnson,  Fernald,  and  Howlandwere  in  Hano- 
ver from  Friday  to  Monday,  Oct.  i,  and  had  an  '87  reunion  with  Gile  and  Merrill  of  the 
Medical  college,  and  Carpenter,  C.  S.  D.,  of  the  Thayer  School. 

'88  C.  S.  D.  F.  S.  Berry  is  doing  constructive  work  on  the  new  Lake  Shore  Railroad. 
Address,  Box  400,  Lake  Village,  N.  H. 

'88.     A.  S.  Burnham  is  stopping  at  home  for  the  present. 

'88.     R.  P.  Ely  is  in  a  Massachusetts  hospital. 

'88  C.  S.  D.  W.  B.  Hazen  is  engaged  in  railroad  engineering  in  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts of  Colorado. 

'88.  A.  L.  Livermore  arrived  in  Galveston,  Sept.  15,  after  a  fine  sea  trip.  He  has  a 
good  position  and  fine  prospects.  He  is  assistant  principal  in  the  high  school.  He  teaches 
all  the  Latin  classes,  one  in  algebra,  one  in  mental  science,  and  one  in  elocution.  His 
address  is  24  San  Jacinto  street. 

'88  C.  S.  D.     I.  H.  Reynolds  is  in  a  New  York  city  architect's  office. 

'88  C.  S.  D.  C.  R.  Spalding  is  doing  ofiice  work  with  the  firm  of  Spalding  ('63  C.  S.  D.) 
&  Mitchell  ('53),  wholesale  coal  dealers,  53  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  111. 

'88.     A.  M.  Weeks  is  on  the  Mirror  and  Farmer  staff. 

'88  T.  S.  C.  E.  C.  H.  Cheney  is  in  government  employ  at  Galveston,  Texas.  He  takes 
the  place  vacated  by  Angiers,  '87  T.  S.  C.  E,  and  has  as  assistant  Wilcox,  '87  T.  S.  C.  E., 
who  has  been  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  during  the  past  year. 

'88  C.  S.  D.  R.  B.  Rand  will  be  employed  at  the  Raymond,  East  Pasadena,  Cal.,  this 
winter. 


AB I  EK  riSEMEXTS. 


f.  L.  BGNNE 


338  'WssIiiEtgtaa  St.t  S®^t@m, 


r¥i"isiisii^)W/Tr 


m    If^IIiQH. 


Constantly  in  Receipt  of  the  Latest  London  Novelties. 

(PRICES  MO^E(RATE,  FIJ^EST  WO^K, 

THE  LARGEST  STUDENT  TRADE  OE  ANY  HOUSE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Mr.  James  E.  Dennison  will  visit  Hanover  regularly  to  take  orders. 

jPi.  T 


STORRS  &  WESTON'S 

YOU  WILL  BE  SURE  OF  FINDING  THE 

[atest  JtyiGs  of  Bents'  f  urnisHings  Jtirougliout. 


we  (are  (ZLQidrjis  Top  lr)e  Jeiovep  fe<l©Ir)ir)cr   feio. 


^WE  CA^nsr  G-i^v^iE  -yoTJ 
A   No,    1    Fit^   w^ithLomt;  a   Famcy    Fricei 

CALL  AND  SEE  SAMPLES. 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS. 


R 


ICPiARDSON  Sc  iD/IMS, 

OF  CONCORD, 


Finest  Assortment  of 

^eA«^  -^  ^""'  ^^"-k^  ™TS  S  CAPS 

^  To  be  found  in  New  Hampshire. 

0LOTHING  * 

Qenxy  FaRni$BinG$ 

Samples  of  Gents'   Furnishing-s,   etc.,  "s^ill  be   shown,   and  orders 

solicited  at  various  times  during"  the  college  year, 

due  notice  of  -which  -will  be  given. 


OUR  IMPORTATIONS  OT" 


^Iaid§,  ©heekg,  ^g., 


-   IN    TMEi 


^ategt  London  ©ffe©ts 

Our  Mr,  SMITH  will  make  his  usual  Fall  visit  to  Hano- 
ver early  in  September. 

John  Earle  &  Co., 

330  Washington  Street,      .        .        .       BOSTON. 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS- 


has  been  selected  as 


Clk^^    rlioto^i^kpl^ef 


and  will  commence  about  November  ist  to  make  the 
sittings  for  Class  Tortraits. 

Special  rates  for  students  and  residents  will  be 
given  to  those  who  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  which  he  will  offer. 


Orders  for  Vastels,  Crayons,  and  Water  Color 
Enlargements  given  special  attention. 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS. 


B€\€^1^^^S^^  ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  SELECTED  MISCELLANEOUS 
KJ  ILy JsjL,\j)  book  stocks  in  the  state. 

Paper  toy  the  Pound.     Sold  by  weight,  16  oz. 
to  the  pound.     Do  not  pay  high  prices.  Buy  of  U8. 
Rates  from  30c.  per  pound  up.     We  call  es- 
pecial attention  to  our  Beacon  Hill  and  Marcus  Ward's  Royal  Irish  Linen  for  polite  correspondence. 


wtMmi&mmmw 


jl\    T^,  ^f^\    The  Finest  Line  of  ETCHINGS,  including  Remark  and  Artists'  Proofs,  in 
J3>i|Jl1^i  JLj  the  city.      Engravings,   Photographs,  etc.     Agents  for  the   Soule  Unmounted 


Photograpl 


fiilX'i'  ^  WII<^0>f, 


iPE.^iyniisra-  to  oi^idee.. 

Board  of  Trade   Building, 


CONCORD,  N.  H. 


BOSTON 


LA(RQE  STOCK  of  (BOOKS 

in  Ancient  and  Modern 

Languages. 


Foreip  Boolstore. 

sxjBsciiii»Tio]vs   TO  fop:^3eio]v  i»e:iiioi>ica.il.©. 

CARL    SCHOENHOF, 

144    Tremont    Street. 

Prepared  according  to  the  <iirections  of  Prof.  E.  N.  HORSFORD. 
ESPECIALLY    RECOMMENDED    FOR 

Dyspepsia,  Nervousness,  Exhaustion,  Headache,  Tired  Brain, 

And  All  Diseases  arising  from  Indigestion  and  Nerve   Exhaustion. 
This  is  not  a  compounded  "  patent  medicine,"  but  a  preparation  of  the  phosphates  and  phos- 
phoric acid  in  the  form  required  by  the  system.    It  aids  digestion  without  injury,  and  is  a  bene- 
ficial food  and  tonic  for  the  brain  and  nerves.     It  makes  a  delicious  drink  with  water  and  sugar 
only,  and  agrees  with  such  stimulants  as  are  necessary  to  take.     Descriptive  pamphlet  free. 

RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS.  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 
Beware  of  substitutes  and  imitations.    Be  sure  the  word  "  HOSFORD'S  "  is  printed  on  the  labia. 
All  others  are  spurious.    None  sold  in  bulk. 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS, 


If  You  Desire  Fashionable  Writing  Paper  and  Envelopes 

at  reasonable  prices,  ask  your  Wp  also  make  a  specialty 

stationer  for  "Boston  Liu-       of  Wedding     and  Visiting 

Cards,      Stamping     Mono- 


'Boston  Liu 
en,"  "Boston  Bond,"  or 
*'  Bunker  Hill  Linen." 

These  papers  have  gained  a 
reputation  in  nearly  every 
state  and  territory  in  the 
Union  ou  account  of  their 
excellent  quality  and  reason- 
able price. 

If  your  stationer  does  not 
keep  them,  send  us  3  tioo-cent 
stamps  for  our  comptete  sam- 
ples of  paper,  representing 
ever  250  varieties  which  we 
sell  by  the  pound 


OUT  OF 
PAPER? 


grams.Street  Addresses,&c. 
Samples  ujion  application. 
Postage  on  paper  is  only  16 
cents  per  pound,  express 
and  freight  often  cheaper. 

Samuel   Ward   Co. 

rinoorporated] 

Wholesale  and  Retail 

Paper  Merchants,  Stationers, 

Engravers,  and  Printers, 

178  to  184  Devonshire  St., 

Boston,  Mass. 


Sole  Proprietors  of  the  "BOSTON"  TYPE-WBITER  PAPEBS  and  ENVELOPES. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO., 

/ir)fr)err)s,    C^ppim    octpols, 

By  the  thousand  and  hundred  thousand  are  found  on 

the  shelves  of  our  great  music  store. 
Glee  Clubs,  Choirs,  and  Musical  Societies  supplied. 

Qliver  Bit^on  k  &., 
BOSTonsr. 

BOSTon^- 

AMERICAN    AND    EUROPEAN    PLANS. 


500    ROOMS. 


J.  W.  Johnson.  J.     W.     JOHNSON     &    CO.  Geo.   G.  Mann. 


AD  VERTISEMENTS. 


DARTMOUTH 

Pfeotoppb  "^  Roon^s, 

Bridgnia^i' s  New  Building, 

All  Work   guaranteed   first-class. 

The  best  assortment  of 

ever  made. 

Pictures  of  Dartmouth  Faculty 

always  on  hand. 

JJcfMiil^      |^r)0f©(2r2®0:pr)e]?. 


GEORGE  W,  R/ND, 


DEALER    IN 


FURNITURE, 

Coifins  and  Caskets, 

Spring  Bsds,  Picturs  Frames, 

Cornice  Poles,  Drapery  Curtains,  &c. 

Furniture   Repaired    and    Var- 
nished.. 

All  kinds  of  Job  Work  connected  with 
Furniture  and  Upholstery  done  at  short 
notice  and  in  the  best  manner. 


MARVELOUS 

MEMORY 

DISCOVERY. 

Any  liook  learned  in  one  reading^. 

Mind  wandering  cured. 

Speaking  witliout  notes. 

"Wholly  unlike  Artificial  Systems. 

Piracy  condemned  by  Supreme  Court. 

Great    inducements    to    correspondence 

classes. 

Prospectus,  with  opinions  of  Dr.  William 
A.  Hammond,  the  world-famed  Specialist  in 
Mind  Diseases,  Daniel  Greenleal  Thomp- 
son, the  great  Psychologist,  J.  M.  Buckley, 
D.  D.,  editor  of  the  Christian  Advocate,  Rich- 
ard Proctor,  the  Scientist,  Hons.  Judge 
Gibson,  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  and  others, 
sent  post  free  by 

Prof.  A.  Loisette, 

237  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


THE 


Head-quarters  for 

Toilet  Soaps,  Perfumery, 
Razors,  Strops, 

POCKET  CUTLERY,  PQRTE-M0NNAIE8, 

Combs,     Tooth,     Nail,    and   Hair 

Brushes,   Fruit    and 

Pure  Candy. 

L.  B.  DOWNING, 

HANOVER,  N.  H. 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS. 


TABLETS,  PADS,  AND  PAPETERIES. 

E]WE:L0I*DBS.  Of  every  description 
(all  sizes  and  colors),  Linen,  Kag,  and  Manila. 

VrPtlTI^VG-  I*A."E»ERS.  Royal  Irish] 
Linen,  Marcus  Ward  &  Co.'s,  Crane's  Linen, 
Charter  Oak,  Huron  Mills,  and  many  other  pop- 
ular makes. 

JP^DPETJEHIJES.  A  most  complete 
line  of  the  choicest  grades. 

TABLETS  AND    PADS, 

Writing  Papers  by  the  Pound. 

CO:b^CORD,  N.  H. 


iRTim'  MiTERIALS 

of  every  description,  suited  for  all  branches  of 

Art  Work. 
Architects'  Supplies, 

Engineers',  Draughtmen's, 

and  Surveyors'  Instruments, 
Drawing    Papers, 

Tracing  Cloths,  Tracing  Papers, 

T-Squares,  Angles, 
Cross-Section    Papers,   etc. 

(<ro5t  9  /^dam5, 

IMPORTERS, 

37  Cornhill,  BOSTON. 

Catalogues  free  on  application.  For  prices 
and  other  information  apply  to  G.  F.  SPAR- 
HAWlv,  Conant  Hall,  2  and  5,  Hanover,  N.  H. 


Vm.  R.  Vood  S^  Go., 

53  fLinnmer^  ftpcet,  -  -  (Jo^hoD. 
EngraYed  IriYitatioiis  and  Yisiting  Eards  ExGcuted  at  Vm\.  Notice. 

Menus,  Class-Day  Invitations,  Portraits,  Crests,  Initial  and  Monogrann  Stamping 

COMMERCIAL    WORK     IN     ALL    ITS    BRANCHES. 
KNORAVEU     OALB^NDARS     F^OR    IHB©     NOW     RE>VDY. 

^Girpetiop)  ^OGige, 

Lavender  4  Eddy.  \)0feite    l^ivCP   eJanction. 


A  D  VER  TISEMENTS. 


IX 


Ready-Made  or  Made  to  Order 


Iij  all    tl^e  INl(^u;(^5t  apd  |r\08t  Stylist^  pabri(;5, 

iSspecieillv'    etaetpfeci    pap    Veurjq    ^crjllenjcr)  s     Wear. 


w  r)0    iTy0:^cs     y  ©UP 

*        Ilmstr0:li0r)s  ?        * 


.iiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


VIEWS,    (?0(kT(kAlTS, 
Ornamental    (Designs,    Etc, 

cither  by  Photo-engi*aving  or  Photogravure. 

Our   Work   May  be   Seen   in  the 
Best  Publications  of  tlie  Day. 

1IMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

27  BoYLSTON  St.,  BOSTON. 


Largest  Stock  in  New  England 

OF 

AND 

]^p0:pir)q     *    |r)sf}?uir)er)fs, 

AT 

ladsiortli,  Howlani  &  Co.'s, 

82  and  84  Washington  St.  and  46  Friend  St., 
IBOSTOlsr. 

MANUFACTURERS   AND    IMPORTERS   OF 

J{A\sis     (ar)<i    ]f(2rir)lers'    ©upplies 

of  every  description. 
Special  Terms  to  Students.    Send  for  Catalogue. 

Factobiis  : 
16D  Portland  St.,  Boston. 
South  Clinton  i^t.,  ChlMtgo- 
South  PmU,  Maine. 


12 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS. 


^  1\    I  X 1  ^(^)  j   7*  La  LA    (g^    (9l):^(sli^S)(sl5:^(sli^:S  ^ 
Chase  Block,  is  North  Main  St.,  Concord,  N.  H., 

Is  probably  one  of  the  finest  Galleries   in  the  country.      Built  expressly  for  him, 

up  one  flight,  it  contains  all  the  improvennents  that  twenty-five 

years  of  experiment  and  study  can  suggest. 

OBeratiii-rooin  witli  two  nortli  IMs,   Two  Dressiiii-roois, 

Work-rooms  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water  (a  great  advantage  in  the  Printing  Dep't.) 

— • J  Entire  establishment  heated   by  steam  and   hot  water. | ' — 

ALL    THE     LATEST     DESIGNS     IN     BACKGROUNDS     AND     ACCESSORIES. 

Mr.  Kimball  gives  his  personal  attention  to  all  patrons.     Students  are  cordially  invited 
to  call  when  in  the  city. 


Elsts-blislnejci  IS'2'S. 


Hsliotype  Printing  Ko, 


211  Tremont  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Illustrations  produced  by  the  most 
approved  Photo-mechanical,  Photo- 
lithographic, and  Photo-engraving 
processes. 


LITHOSRAPHIK    PRINTINITx    OF    EVERY 
DESCRIPTION. 

DONALD  RAMSAY,  TREASURER. 


GEO.  W.  SMITH, 


DEALER  IN 


eOAL. 


Orders  may  be  left  'with 
E.  L.  CLIFFORD,  or 
sent  by  mail  to  me  at 

White  Eiver  Junction,  Vt. 


Students'  Trade  Solicited. 
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(^.  ID.  UJOODUJaRD  &  W., 

^ailoF^  and  |mpoFteF|), 

Woodward  Building.  gaNGBRD,  f^.  H- 

i^^Cuc/^i^iy  \^  }^/^flo\/El^. 

THE  MOST  MO'DE(RATE  (?mCES  FO(R  THE  CLASS    . 
OF    WO(kK    OF    AJ^Y    HOUSE     (DOIJ^G 
(BUSIJSIESS  IJ^  HAJ^OVE(R. 

Waltei(  G.  Bi(ooi(^  2(  Co., 

Jailorj  apd  Qlotl7i(^r5, 

6  Union  St.,     -    -    ■     Boston. 


pr6t-§laA6  ^ork  at  gowe6t  priced. 

ttqle  and  Bit  guaranteed. 


H 


A  D  VER  TISEMENTS. 


©AI^rpBI^     Bl^OHlHEI^S^ 


DEALERS     IN 


Q^oiee  <$af7die5, 


Fruit,  Nuts,  Cigars,  Etc. 


AND    CARRY    FINE    STOCK. 

Sll^l<lSf(f) 

New  Rooms  Newly  Furnishci]. 


(3HOI6E  (iiGAi^s 

AND 


Henry  W.  Sanborn, 


Proprietor. 


IRA  B.  /ILLEN, 

LlYM  Y 

STABLE. 


■iiiiiiijiiiiiniiniiiii 


Good  Teams  at  Moderate 
Prices. 


STAGES  TO  /f  FROM  ALL  TI^AINS, 


tCntNo.1 


— ^=:^CIGARETTES. 

Cigarette  Smokers  who  are  willing  to  pay  a  lit- 
tle more  than  the  price  charged  for  the  ordinary  trade 
Cigarettes,  will  find  THIS  BRAND  superior  to  all 
othc 


THE  RICIIWIOND  STRAIGHT  CUT  NO.  1  CIGARETTES 

are  made  from  the  hrightcst,  most  delicately  flavored, 
and  highest  cost  (3old  Leaf  grown  in  Virginia.  This 
is  the  Old  and  Original  Hrand  of  Straight  Cut  Cigar- 
ettes, and  was  brought  out  by  us  in  the  year  1875. 

Hkware    of    Imitations,   and   observe   that   the 
firm  name  as  below  is  on  every  package. 

ALiLKN  &  GINTKR,  Manufacturers, 
liicliinontl,  Virginia. 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS. 
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f 


BOSTOKT. 


NeW    jnampsi^lre    Publisi^lpg    [nouse, 

WH©liE8SLE  apd  RETAIL  8THT1@I><ER,  G0NG0R0.  |!4,  H- 

The  reputation  we  have  attained,  of  selling  the  Best  Goods  at  the  Lowest 

Prices,  is  not  mere  newspaper  talk,  but  honest  fact,  which  our 

steadily  increasing  trade  proves  beyond  a  question. 

©ctve     rg0r)ej-    lay     lauj-ir)^    J"®^^     j^ool^s,      ©fafioriapj-,      j^leir)^       J^ool^s, 

fir)M<Z)pas,    ]f<ir)s,    Ir)^,    ]fer)cils,    efc,    0J    Betsfiijetr). 

EVERYTHING  IN  THE  BOOK  AND  STATIONERY  LINE. 

THE  LARGEST  STOCK  OF  WRITING  PAPER  IN  THE  STATE. 

FRENCH  AND  IRISH   LINEN  WITH  ENVELOPES  TO  MATCH. 


i6 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS. 


lli^erL|    8bable, 


Good  aiKl  ReliaWe  Teams  at  Sliort 
Notice  aM  Lowest  Prices. 


*  McKarttiy  &  Haskell,  ^ 

i3:jL3sro"v:E:E^.,  jsi\  hi. 

Opp.  CURRIER'S  Block. 

DARTMOUTH 

Laundiiii  I  Bath-gou^B, 

Rear  of  Carter's  Block. 


IIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 


Laundry  Work  of  every  Kind 

done  in  a  Satisfactory 

Manner. 


DARTMOyTR 

S00i\:-:g¥0f(3]$ 


E,   (p.  STO^(kS,    (proprietor. 

(Successor  to  Hanover  F*aper  Company 
and  N    A.  McClary.) 

A  Full  Iiine  of  Stationery, 

Fountain,  StylograpMc, 

and  Gold  Pens. 

DOMESTIC  AND  IMPORTED   CIGARS 
ALWAYS  ON  HAND. 


Emerson  Block     - 


HANOVER. 


G.  F.  COLBY, 
pRA^TieAL 
BOOK-BinDGR. 


riiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiiliinii 


(^ff  ii}t   3mprou<^m^nt0  of 
E.  O.  CARTER, 

HANOVER,    N.    H. 


Magazines,   (Periodicals, 
Town  and  Family  Libraries, 

Rebound  in  a  neat  and  durable  manner  at 
LOW   PRICES. 


Opposite  Crowley  Club. 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS. 
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Dame,  Stoddard  &  Kendall, 

HEAD-QUARTERS  FOR 

#  PDDlCBt  Knives,  TafilB  Cutlery,  Scissors,  • 

^^m  T^WIS,  FiSl^iKCi  Tfi<5KlE, 
®t^00in5  Ca0e0,  Opeva  6Ca00^0,  "^mt  &tat?}tx  6oob0^ 

RAZORS,  SINGLE  AND  IN  SETS,  RAZOR  STROPS, 
STAR  SAFETY  RAZORS,  ENGSTROM'S  SWEDISH  RAZORS. 


Dame,  Stoddard  &  Kendall, 

SUCCESSORS  TO  BRADFORD  &   ANTHONY, 

QtZ4    TX/'a-sHingtoia    St.,         DBOSTOIST. 
OPP.  BROMFIELD  ST. 

©p©e£al  ^ttemtioBL  ®iv@a  t®  Mail  ardi©r®  aa€  laqimt^rles. 


WebsterJqlgeriCo. 

fi.  farpetiEqs, 

41  Washington  &^ 


COR.FRIENDt 

-BOSTON 

X^^     O.C.WEBSTER 
^EOLGER.  E.A.COOK4 


i8 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS. 


^HE    JyEADING    ^OOKSTORE 

IK    NEW    ENGLAND, 

Where  you  are  always  sure  of  being  able  to  procure  any  books 

wanted,  at 

THE     LOWEST     DISCOUNT     PRICES, 

and  can  always  see  displayed  on  shelves  and  counters  the  finest  selected  stock  of 
new  and  choice  old  books,  in  cloth,  and  elegant  bindings,  is  at 

T|S=^  Curious,  rare,  and  out-of-the-way  "Books,  pur- 
chased from  private  libraries,  and  selected 
by  our  LONDON  c/]GENT. 

m^  LIBRARY  EDITIONS  OF  STANDARD  BOOKS,  in  extra  bindings, 
at  prices  which  are  lower  than  the  same  class  of  work  can 

be    obtained  elsewhere. 

(i:^CATALOGUES  OF  NEW  AND  OLD  BOOKS  at  bargain  prices,  are 
issued  at  intervals,  and  sent  regularly  to  those  desiring 

to   receive   them. 

flfg^^j)(;:ciaf  kvme  to  ^txCbtnte  of  ®Mtmouti)  Cotk^t. 

EsTES  &  Lauriat, 

301-305    Washington    Street,    opp.    *'01d    South," 

BOSTOIN",     nv^^ss. 


SHOES 


Gents'  Genuine   Hand-Sewed  French   Calf  Shoes, 

made  in  Congress,  'button,  and  Bal, 

Wide  or  Narrow  Toe, 

T^member  that  our  $^.oo  Gents'  Shoe,  in  Congress, 

'Button,  and  '^al,  is  made  in  Six  different 

IVidths  and  Half  Si^es. 

ORDER  BY  MAIL  OR  EXPRESS. 

V/.  A.  THOJVLPSON, 

Bailey's  Block,       .       .       001SrOOI?.ID,    IsT.    SI. 


Republican  Press 
^  Association 


Edward  A.  Jenks. 

MANAGER. 


Printing 


T    ? 

^^^s«Mard  STATIOnGRY 

CONCORD,  N.  H. 


UNIVERSmr  OF  ILLINOIS-URBANA 


3  0112110188551 


Jl  Vord  I«  GeDlIemen: 


The  present  fall  styles  of  clothing  for  gentlemen,  youths,  and 
boys  are  particularly  attractive,  and  nowhere  in  Boston  is  a  finer 
line  of  these  goods  shown  than  at  the  establishment  of  SPITZ 
BROS.  &  MORK,  508  Washington  street,  while  their  prices  are 
such  as  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  most  prudent  purchasers. 
The  clothing  sold  by  this  house  is  bound  to  prove  thoroughly 
satisfactory  to  the  wearer,  for  all  their  garments  are  made  from 
specially  selected  material,  and  are  cut  and  made  in  the  most 
thorough  and  fashionable  manner.  In  all  such  purchases  it  is 
the  part  of  wisdom  to  deal  with  a  respe<5lable  firm  in  whose 
"V^  \\  business  integrity  the  utmost  confidfence  can  be  placed,  with  the 
assurance  that  their  representations  may  be  relied  upon  in 
every  particular. 

roTBro-rsr/"     spitz  bros.  &  mork, 

BOSTON,    MASS.  GENTLEMEN'S   AND    BoYS'    ClOTHIERS. 


t? 


ik 


J^ 


J.  e.  IfittleFiel^ 

Pailop  aod  OLihfittcp. 


g[®ceial  IndLicemeiQh^  ho  College  fAen, 

ax  and  23  Beacon  Street,  under  Hotel  Bellevue, 

0  iWMm. 


